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CHAPTER  I 


TEE  PROBLEM  AND  METHODS  EMPLOYED  TO  SOLVE  IT 

A.  The  Problem 

ro  apply  certain  basic  educational  principles  to 
unit  organization    In  social  studies  end  literature  at 
the  eighth  grade  level. —  The  topics  that  were  chosen 
to  be  so  developed  were  the  revolt  of  the  Americas  from 
European  domination,  and  the  enrichment  of  our  American 
way  of  life  by  the  contributions  of  many  individuals  in 
our  country. 

B.  The  Situation 

1.     The  City. —  Hartford  is  the  state  capital  of 
Connecticut.     It  is  well  known  for  it  is  the  home  office 
for  more  insurance  companies  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  btates.     These  office  buildings  are  architectually 
lovely  and  their  grounds  are  beautifully  landscaped.  Many 

l/Billett,  Roy  0.,  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School  Teach- 
ing, Houghton  Mifflin,  1940,  and  the  course  entitled  The 
Unit  Method  In  the  Secondary-School  conducted  by  Dr.  Roy  0. 
Billett  at  the  1945  Summer  Session,  School  of  Education, 
Boston  University. 
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factories  produce  machine  tools,  gauges,  typewriters, 
revolvers,  airplane  engines  and  propellers,  snd  brushes. 
Hartford  is  a  pleasant  city  of  attractive  and  comfortable 
homes . 

2.     The  School. —  Noah  Webster  School  is  in  a  resi- 
dential section  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  There 
are  three  fine  buildings  with  attractive  lawns  and  plenty 
of  playground  space.     Its  school  population  has  been  de- 
creasing because  of  high  rents  in  the  district,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  large,  old  residences  into  rooming 
houses.     Therefore,  with  plenty  of  room  and  fewer  pupils 
a  greet  amount  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  building  and 
its  facilities  is  possible.     The  present  enrollment  from 
kindergarten  through  grade  eight  is  565  pupils  in  11 
homerooms . 

The  eighth-grade  homeroom  and  the  social 
studies  classroom  are  next  to  each  other  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  main  building.     The  school  library  is  lo- 
cated across  the  hall  from  these  rooms.     It  is  almost 
always  available  for  individual  or  group  study  and  re- 
search activities. 

The  Auditorium  on  the  third  floor  can  be  used 
for  special  programs,  movies,  or  slide  lectures.  The 
Science  Room  in  the  basement  can  be  darkened  for  pictures, 
too. 
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'Hie  Children's  Museum  of  Hartford  is  located 
within  three  blocks  of  the  school  so  that  the  pupils  can 
take  full  advantage  of  its  services,  which  include  ex- 
hibits and  illustrated  lectures. 

The  Mark  Twain  Branch  of  the  Hartford  Public  Li- 
brary, to  which  the  pupils  go  for  books,  is  in  a  house 
built  by  Mark  Twain  and  in  which  he  lived  for  twenty 
years.     The  Children's  Room  was  his  parlor  where  he  often 
entertained  his  neighbors,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.     The  Adult  Reading  Room  was  his 
library.     The  books  are  charged  and  returned  in  a  room 
famous  for  its  leaded  glass  window  directly  over  the 
fireplace.     Mark  Twain  said  he  must  be  able  to  sit  in 
front  of  the  fire  snd  watch  the  snow,  so  the  builders 
had  to  divide  the  chimney  flue  putting  one  half  on  each 
side  of  the  window. 

5.     The  Classroom.--  The  classroom  is  a  large,  light, 
rectangular  room  24^  by  34  1/3  feet  pleasantly  located  on 
a  shaded  corner.     It  is  crowded  because  it  must  have  forty 
desks  to  accomodate  the  eighth  grade  class.     These  desks 
are  in  eight  rows  of  five  each.     The  teacher's  desk  and  an 
extra  pupil's  desk  are  in  the  front  of  the  room. 

The  north  wall  or  back  of  the  classroom  has  four 

windows,  four  sets  of  book  shelves,  a  dictionary  stand  for 

the  unabridged  dictionary,  and  a  cork  bulletin  board  36  by 
38  inches. 
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The  east  wall  has  four  windows  and  a  bookcase. 
Below  three  of  these  side  windows  are  low,  enclosed  cup- 
boards • 

The  west  wall  has  two  large  bookcases  with  glass 
doors,  one  blackboard  in  front  of  which  is  a  library 
table,  and  the  two  doors  to  the  classroom. 

The  south  or  front  wall  has  six  good  blackboards 
with  a  cork  border  above  them.     It  was  necessary  to  have 
more  bulletin  board  space  so  two  pieces  of  beaver  board 
were  secured  when  the  school  library  had  its  old  bulletin 
boards  removed.     These  measure  40  by  52  inches  and  are 
placed  on  the  chalk  trays  of  two  of  the  front  blackboards. 
In  front  of  one  of  these  portable  bulletin  boards  there  is 
a  dictionary  stand  where  the  pupils  sign  for  the  books 
that  they  borrow  from  the  room.     On  the  lower  two  shelves 
of  this  stand  are  kept  booklets  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  unit.     At  each  side  of  the  stand  is  a  chair. 

Although  there  is  a  good  supply  of  reference  books 
in  the  social  studies  classroom  end  the  school  library,  it 
was  helpful  to  borrow  additional  volumes  from  the  public 
library  in  order  to  have  plenty  for  a  class  of  thirty- 
eight  pupils.     Fifty-five  books  were  borrowed  for  the  first 
unit  and  one  hundred  six  for  the  second.     The  public  library 
books  were  arranged  according  to  subject  on  labeled  shelves 
in  the  classroom.     Pupils  used  them  there  or  signed  for 
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their  use  at  home  on  their  own  initiative. 

During  the  first  unit  the  school  library  was 
being  redecorated  so  the  social  studies  teacher,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  school  library  in  addition  to  her  teach- 
ing, brought  into  the  classroom  many  of  the  books  that 
were  appropriate.     If  pupils  wanted  other  books  from  the 
room  upstairs  where  the  school  library  books  were  being 
stored,  they  were  given  permission  and  the  teacher's 
master  key  to  get  what  they  needed  to  use. 

The  classroom  was  originally  planned  to  ac-  f^3 
comodate  about  twenty-five  pupils  so  that  it  is  now       s^c*-  if 
somewhat  crowded  with  forty  desks.     During  the  first     ^ vv  1 1 
unit  this  condition  was  noticeable  because  the  school 
library  was  not  available  for  use.     Movable  desks,  how- 
ever, made  group  work  possible  and  comfortable.  During 
the  second  unit,  when  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  work  in 
the  school  library  at  their  own  convenience,  this  crowded 
condition  was  not  as  important. 
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4.     The  Schedule, —  The  eighth  grade  is  scheduled 
for  social  studies  four  periods  a  week  and  literature 
two  periods  a  week  with  the  same  teacher.     This  situ- 
ation made  it  possible  to  use  the  six  periods  regardless 
of  the  subject  listed.     The  class  met  one  period  on  Mon- 
day, two  periods  on  Tuesday,  two  on  Wednesday,  and  one  on 
Thursday.     Both  units  were  planned  to  take  four  weeks  to  " 
complete. 

C.  The  Pupils 

1.  Number  of  the  pupils. —  There  were  58  pupils  who 
studied  Unit  I  and  38  for  Unit  Il.^One  girl  left  after 
the  first  unit  but  was  replaced  by  another  girl  in  time 
for  the  second  unit.     One  girl  included  in  the  following 
data  was  absent  during  both  units.     The  cless  was  com- 
posed of  21  girls  and  18  boys. 

2.  Testing  Program. —  This  group  was  given  the  Otis 
Beta  Group  Intelligence  Test,  Form  Eta,  and  the  Stanford 
Educational  Achievement  Test,  Form  Em,  on  December  4,  1946, 
by  the  testing  department  of  the  Kartford  Public  Schools. 
The  results  of  these  tests  were  used  for  guidance  and 
preparation  for  promotion  to  the  Hartford  Public  High 
School. 

ihe  following  test  results  are  as  of  that  date, 
December  4,  1946. 

The  chronological  ages  ranged  from  12.5  years 
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to  14.11  years  with  a  mid -me a sure  of  13.6  years. 

The  educational  ages  went  from  10.8  to  15.11 
with  a  mid-measure  of  15.11. 

The  mental  ages  were  from  10.3  to  17.10  with  ^ 
a  mid-measure  of  15.2. 

The  IQ's  ranged  from  82  to  130  with  a  mid-  ^ 
measure  at  111. 

The  average  grade  equivalents  were  from  5.6  ^ 
to  11.0  with  9.9  as  the  mid-measure.     At  the  time  of 
the  tests  it  was  the  third  month  of  the  eighth  grade 
(8.3). 

3.     Background.--  This  group  of  pupils  had  been 
the  writer's  homeroom  class  during  the  seventh  grade. 
At  that  time  they  were  a  difficult  class  for  they  had 
poor  work  habits  and  lacked  self-control.     In  a  year 
they  have  Improved  greatly  in  conduct,  work  habits,  and 
scholarship.     Eleven  are  still  below  grade.     Ten  are 
definitely  superior. 

Sixteen  of  the  pupils  have  been  to  the  Noah 
Webster  School  for  all  of  their  school  life,  13  have 
been  enrolled  for  about  half  of  that  time,  and  10  are 
new  to  the  school. 

Twenty-eight  children  live  with  both  parents, 
four  have  lost  fathers  by  death,  four  have  divorced 
parents,  two  live  with  relatives  as  neither  parent  is 
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alive,  and  one  is  a  state  placed-out  child.     Nine  are 
without  brothers  or  sisters.     Thirty  have  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Among  the  parents  are  five  insurance  men,  three 
druggists,  three  factory  workers,  three  contractors, 
three  office  workers,  two  salesmen,  two  dental  workers, 
two  medical  doctors,  one  lawyer,  one  missionary,  and  one 
florist. 

The  home  environment,  from  first  and  second- 
hand information,  is  excellent  in  21  of  the  homes, 
average  in  13  homes,  and  below  average  in  five. 

Special  abilities  of  the  pupils  include  dancing, 
piano  playing,  and  art.     Out-of-school  activities  are 
many.     Some  of  these  are  Girl  and  Boy  Scouting,  Children's 
Museum  clubs,  moving  pictures,  and  sports. 

The  reading  ability  of  one-third  of  the  class  is 
excellent,  one-third  average,  and  one-third  poor. 

The  pupils  have  a  good,  working  knowledge  of  the 
school  library.     In  seventh  grade  they  were  taught  by  the 
writer  to  be  school  librarians  as  there  is  no  regular 
librarian.     They  learned  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification, 
the  arrangement  of  fiction,  and  the  shelving  peculiar  to 
the  Noah  Webster  School.     They  used  this  knowledge  on 
duty  as  daily  librarians  for  grades  three  through  eight, 
and  in  reference  work  connected  with  social  studies  and 
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literature  as  taught  by  the  writer.     This  made  the  many 
references  for  the  pupil's  use  in  the  unit  assignment 
in  eighth  grade  less  formidable  than  they  might  have 
been  without  such  a  background  of  training  and  ex- 
perience. 
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CHAPTER  II 
UNIT  I 

THE  NEW  WORLD  SEPARATES  FROM  THE  OLD 


General  statement  of  the  unit.--  Colonies  are 
settled  and  protected  by  the  mother  country  during 
their  early  years.     'Then  they  grow  older  and 
stronger.     Some  colonies  want  to  be  independent  of 
the  mother  country.     Some  want  occasional  advice 
and  continued  help  from  the  mother  country.  Other 
settlements  are  content  to  remain  colonies.  The 
thirteen  English  colonies  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America  were  the  first  in  the  «Vestern  Hemi- 
sphere to  win  independence.     Later  Spanish  colonies 
in  Central  and  South  America  revolted.     Then  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Brazil  became  free.  Canada 
gained  home  rule  but  kept  her  allegiance  to  the 
crown.     Dutch    Guiana,  French  Guiana,  and  British 
Guiana,  Greenland  and  several  small  groups  of 
islands  are  the  only  colonies  now  remaining  in  our 
hemisphere. 

Itemized  statement  0?  delimitation  of  the 
unit . -- 

-  15  - 


1.  In  the  French  and  Indian  i/Vars  England  had 
defeated  Prance  and  so  had  more  time  for  her  American 
colonies. 

2.  Ihe  mother  country  decided  to  make  her  col- 
onies pay  the  costs  of  these  wars. 

3#     rIhere  was  greater  enforcement  by  British 
officials  of  the  navigation  and  trade  laws  in  1763 
than  there  had  been  since  these  laws  were  passed. 

4.  There  were  restrictions  on  fur  trading  in 

1763. 

5.  'Ihe  Sugar  Act  of  1764  imposed  duties  on  the 
importation  of  molasses. 

6.  The  Stamp  Act  was  an  effort  to  tax  business 
carried  on  within  the  colonies. 

7.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  Towns- 
hend  Acts  of  1767  continued  restrictions. 

8.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  led  resistance  by  boy- 
cotting and  demonstrations. 

9.  Committees  of  Correspondence  were  organized 
to  keep  the  colonists  informed  of  events  that  would 
stimulate  resistance. 

10.  The  arrival  of  British  troops  resulted  in 
the  Boston  Massacre. 

11.  The  Tea  Act  of  1773  giving  the  British  East 
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India  Company  the  right  to  Import  tea  directly  into 
the  colonies  endangered  colonial  business  rights. 

12.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  burning  of 
the  .Peggy  Stewart  at  Annapolis  resulted. 

13.  The  British  Parliament  quickly  passed  the 
Intolerable  Acts  to  punish  the  colonists,  particu- 
larly those  of  Massachusetts. 

14.  A  group  of  colonial  representatives, 
called  the  First  Continental  Congress,  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  September  1774  and  protested  against 
these  grievances. 

15.  Actual  warfare  began  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord on  April  19,  1775. 

16.  The  Second  Continental  Congress  convened 
in  May  1775  in  Philadelphia. 

17.  Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys 
captured  Fort  Ticonderoga  in  May  1775. 

18.  The  British  King  declared  the  colonists 
to  be  rebelling  and  hired  Hessians  to  help  the 
British. 

19.  Thomas  Paine  in  his  pamphlet  Common  Sense 
urged  independence. 

20.  A  Declaration  of  Independence  was  issued 
by  the  thirteen  colonies  on  July  4,  1776. 

21.  This  document  stated  the  rights  of  the 


colonists,  listed  twenty-seven  grievances  against  the 
British  King,  and  declared  independence. 

22.  At  this  time  George  Washington,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army,  was  defending  the 
middle  colonies. 

23.  France  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
colonists. 

24.  Under  the  command  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
the  Americans  gained  control  of  the  Northwest  (south 
of  Great  Lakes). 

25.  John  Paul  Jones  was  the  most  famous  of  our 
American  naval  officers. 

26.  Privateers,  mostly  New  Englanders,  cap- 
tured hundreds  of  British  merchant  ships. 

27.  The  British  successfully  invaded  the 
southern  colonies. 

28.  General  Greene  and  General  Lafayette  led 
the  British  forces  onto  the  Yorktown  peninsula. 

29.  Washington  closed  in  around  General 
Cornwallis  who  had  to  surrender  in  October  1781. 

30.  After  this  the  British  decided  to  end  the 
war  that  had  lasted  for  six  years. 

31.  'Ihe  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  in  1783 
guaranteed  American  independence,  a  western  boundary 
line  at  the  Mississippi  River,  and  a  share  in  the 
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Newfoundland  fisheries. 

32.  'Ihe  colonists  won  because  of  their  dis- 
tance from  England,  the  size  of  the  country,  mis- 
takes made  by  the  British  war  Office,  aid  from  Prance, 
and  the  courage  of  her  own  leaders  and  soldiers. 

33.  Latin  American  colonies  were  growing  dis- 
contented too. 

34.  Between  1810  and  1825  Spain  and  Portugal 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  Central  and  South 
America  except  for  8  few  islands. 

35.  Spain,  governed  her  colonies  very  strict- 
ly, monopolized  their  trade,  and  controlled  the 
church. 

36.  Groups  united  under  Creole  leadership. 

37.  Wars  in  Europe  encouraged  the  Latin 
Americans  to  revolt. 

38.  Centers  of  revolt  were  Venezuela,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  Mexico. 

39.  Simon  Bolivar  was  a  leader  of  successful 
revolutions,  a  writer  of  constitutions,  and  a  maker 
of  South  American  republics. 

40.  Miranda  was  another  important  leader  who 
worked  with  Bolivar. 

41.  San  Martin  was  the  central  figure  in  the 
military  achievement  in  southern  South  America. 
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42.  In  Mexico  revolt  was  led  by  the  Indians 
and  mestizos  who  were  later  joined  by  the  Creoles. 

43.  Leaders  in  Mexico  included  Hidalgo,  More- 
los,  and  Iturbide. 

44.  Central  America  at  first  joined  Mexico  but 
in  1823  declared  its  independence. 

45.  Brazil  established  a  monarchy  by  peaceful 
means  in  1822  under  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  King  John  of 
Portugal. 

46.  In  Latin  America  dictators  and  revolutions 
followed  independence  because  the  great  majority  of 
people  were  unfit  for  democratic  government. 

47.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  issued  in  1823  pro- 
tected the  new  Latin  American  countries  from  European 
interference. 

48.  Latin  American  countries  won  their  inde- 
pendence because  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  and  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  ban  Martin  and  Bolivar. 

49.  Latin  American  peoples  still  revolt  against 
their  governments. 

50.  The  thirteen  English  colonies  inherited  a 
background  of  democratic  rule  and  had  training  in 
self-government.     Therefore  they  made  the  transition 
to  independence  successfully.     The  Latin  American 
colonies  quarreled  over  the  kind  of  government  to  be 
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established,  and  who  should  govern.  It  took  some  time 
before  they  established  steady  and  strong  governments. 

Probable  indirect  and  incidental  learning 
products . -- 

1.  Increased  skill  in  research  work,  taking 
notes,  and  presenting  worthwhile  material  to  class 
members • 

2.  To  learn  to  work  out  a  problem  individ- 
ually. 

3.  To  seek  help  from  others  as  soon  as  the 
need  arises. 

4.  'The  ability  to  follow  a  planned  study 

guide. 

5.  Increased  skill  in  the  use  of  the  school 
library  and  room  reference  books. 

6.  An  interest  in  the  background  history  of 
our  own  country  and  that  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
South. 

7.  A  realization  of  the  tremendous  task  un- 
dertaken by  the  early  colonists  in  their  fight  for 
freedom. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
national  spirit,  and  a  goodly  heritage. 

9.  To  arouse  a  pride  in  local  historic  sites. 
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10.  A  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
common  problem  faced  by  all  races  and  nationalities 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

11.  Better  acquaintance  with  the  leaders 
who  inspired  their  people  throughout  the  Americas. 

12.  An  attitude  of  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  various  leaders  both  here  and  in  the 
European  homeland. 

13.  A  growing  interest  in  Latin  American 

affairs. 

14.  Increased  knowledge  of  present  day 
conditions  in  the  colonies  that  revolted. 

References  for  the  teacher's  use. — 
School  library  copy  x 
Mark  Twain  Branch  o 
Main  Children's  Room  o 
Campfield  Branch  c 
Personal  copy  # 

Billett,  Roy  0. ,  Fundamentals  of  Secondary  School 
Teaching.     Houghton  Mifflin,  1940.  # 

Carpenter,  Helen  McC,  Gateways  to  American  History 
(An  Annotated  Graded  List  of  Books  for  Slow 
Learners  in  Junior  High  School).  Wilson,  1942  o 

Elson,  Henry  iff. ,  History  of  the  United  States  of 


America  (Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition) 
Macmillan,  1937.  c 

Chapters  9,  10,  11,  Maps  see  list  P.xxi 
Excellent  quotations  and  sidelights 
Results  page  201  top 
Krout,  John  A. ,  Outline-History  of  the  United  States 
to  1865    College  Outline  Series.  Barnes  and 
Noble,  1940.  Pages  27-44  # 
Logasa,  Hannah,  Historical  Fiction  (Junior  and 
Senior  High  School)  McKinley,  1941.     See  heading 
United  States  History  o 
Unit  Assignment 

A.   Introductory  Activities . -- 

1.  Bulletin  board  display  of  pictures 
and  clippings  of  Revolutionary  events,  especially 
copies  of  four  of  the  murals  from  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Boston. 

2.  On  the  side  cabinets  have  News  of 
the  Nation  newspapers  and  biographies  of  Revolution- 
ary heroes. 

3.  Discussion  of  important  revolutions 
the  Industrial,  American,  French,  Russian,  South 
American,  Chinese. 

4.  Preliminary  Objective  Test. 

5.  Teacher  reads  excerpts  from  Johnny 


Tremain  by  Esther  Forbes.     Suggested  pages:  25-7, 
31-4,  105-8,  213-8. 

6.  Read  excerpts  from  News  of  the 
Nation  newspapers  Numbers  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

7.  Visit  the  Children1 s  Museum.  See 

the  following  movies: 

Eve  of  the  Revolution-  Yale  Chronicle 

Silent  with  lecture 

The  Monroe  Doctrine-  Sound 

The  Declaration  of  Independence-  Sound 

OBJECTIVE  TEST  -  GRADE  8 
"The  New  World  Separates  from  the  Old" 

MULTIPLE  CHOICE 

A.     Underline  the  correct  answer  and  write  its  let- 
ter in  the  space  in  the  right  hand  margin. 

1.  United  States  History  books  in  most  li- 
braries are  numbered 

a.     910      b.     958      c.  973   

2.  Single  biographies  would  be 
numbered 

a.       92      b.     920      c.  922   

3.  Collective  biographies  are 
numbered 

a.       92      b.  920        c.  922 


4.  Poems  of  American  history  would  be 

a.     820       b.     821        c.  822   

5.  Books  about  Latin  American 
countries  are  classified 
under  the  number 

a.     900       b.     910        c.  963   

Causes  of  the  American  Revolution 
Underline  the  correct  answer  and  write  its 
letter  in  the  space  in  the  right  hand  margin. 

1.  Colonial  interests  clashed  with  English 
interests  over 

a.  banks    b.  trade    c.  land    d.  food 

2.  Taxes  were  put  on 

a.  coffee    b.  flour    c.  beans  d.  sugar 

3.  ihe  colonists  united  in  opposition  to 
a.  Kolasses  Act    b.  Alien  Act 

c.  Stamp  Act    d.  Paper  Act 

4.  The  slave  trade  depended  partly 
upon  trade  in 

a.  salt    b.  cider    c.  cloth    d.  rum 

5.  A  famous  tea  party  was  held  in 
a.  Philadelphia    b.  Boston 

c.  Cleveland    d.  New  York 

6.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
blamed 


a.  Parliament    b.  British  people 
c.  King    d.  Royal  Governors 
7.     Most  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  fought  on 

a.  foot    b.  ship    c.  in  the  air 
d.  by  submarine 

Results  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Underline  the  correct  answer  and  write 
its  letter  in  the  space  in  the  right  hand 
margin. 

1.  Our  victory  was  helped  by 

a.  distance  from  England 

b.  small  size  of  our  country 

c.  wealth  of  our  citizens 

d.  lack  of  British  sympathizers 

2.  Patriots  disliked  the  British  be- 
cause they 

a.  wore  red  coats    b.  liked  parties 

c.  hired  Hessians    d.  were  well  trained 

3.  The  colonies  were  aided  by  their  kind 
of 

a.  flags    b.  leaders    c.  uniforms 

d.  weapons 
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4.  People  fight  best  who  have  chosen  their 
own 

a.  churches    b.  clothes    c.  schools 

d.  goals   

5.  We  gained  control  of  more 

a.  water    b.  land    c.  people  d.  food   

MATCHING 

A.  Place  in  the  blank  before  each  name  the  number 
of  the  item  from  the  second  column  with  which 
the  man  is  commonly  identified. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  War 

  Thomas  Paine  1.  Famous  Virginia 

orator 

  Richard  Henry  Lee 

2,  Wrote  Declaration 
  Benjamin  Franklin         of  Independence 

  Thomas  Jefferson      3.  Represented  British 

King 

  Patrick  Henry 

4,  Wrote  "Common  Sense" 

5,  Suggested  Independence 
in  Virginia 

6,  Went  to  France  for 
colonial  help 

B.  Place  in  the  blank  before  each  name  the  number 
of  the  item  from  the  second  column  with  which 
the  man  is  commonly  identified. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 
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During  the  Revolutionary  War 
John  Peul  Jones 
George  Washington 
William  Dawes 
Jonathan  Trumbull 
Paul  Revere 


1.  Commander-in-chief 
of  American  Army 

2,  American  spy 

5.  Warned  colonists  but 
was  caught 


Lafayette 
Nathan  Hale 
Israel  Putnam 


4.  Came  to  help  the  col- 
onists 

5.  Warned  colonists  but 
was  not  caught 

6.  Military  leader  from 
Connecticut 

7.  Called  Brother  by  im- 
portant leader 

8.  Surrendered  at  York town 

9.  Led  attack  at  Bunker  Hill 
10,  Naval  commander 

C.     Place  in  the  blank  before  each  name  the  number 
of  the  item  from  the  second  column  with  which 
the  man  is  commonly  identified. 

Latin  American  Revolutions 


Bolivar 
Miranda 
San  Martin 


1.  Helped  to  free  southern  South 
American  countries 

2.  Einperor  of  Brazil 

3.  Took  instructions  to  British 
Prime  Minister 

4.  Helped  to  free  northern  South 
American  countries 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 
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D.     Place  in  the  blank  before  each  location  the 

number  of  the  item  from  the  second  column  with 
which  the  place  is  associated. 

Places  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
  Philadelphia      1.  Winter  camp  for  Americans 


New  England 
Silver  Lane 
Valley  Forge 
Yorktown 


2.  Headquarters  of  General 
Gage 

3.  Surrender  of  Cornwallis 

4.  Explored  by  George 
Rogers  Clark 

5.  Produced  many  privateers 

6.  Signing  of  Declaration 
of  Independence 

7.  Camp  for  French  soldiers 


E.     Place  in  the  blank  before  each  date  the  number 
of  the  event  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Dates  of  the  Revolutionary  Wars 


1783 
1625 
1776 
1765 
1775 


1.  Stamp  Act 

2.  Lexington  and  Concord 

3.  Declaration  of  Independence 

4.  Treaty  of  Paris 

5.  Independence  of  Latin  American 
countries 

6.  Mexico  begins  Revolution 

7.  Spanish  Revolution 


< 
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EVALUATION 


Evaluate  the  following  information.     Mark  it  "LM  if  the 
result  could  be  generally  expected  from  the  facts  as 
given.    Mark  it  "0"  if  it  might  happen  only  once  in 
awhile.    Mark  it  "Nu  if  it  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

L    likely  to  happen 

0    only  once  in  awhile 

N    not  likely  to  happen 

1.  Colonies  founded.     Grow  strong.     Wish  to  be 

free.     Result:  Fight  to  win  freedom.   

2.  Colony  founded.  Strong.  Wishes  to  remain  at- 
tached to  mother  country  but  be  somewhat  inde- 
pendent.    Result:  Home  Rule.   

3.  Thirteen  American  colonies.     Different  ideas  and 
purposes.     Unite  to  win  freedom.     Result:  Ideas 
and  purposes  become  same.   

4.  Taxation  without  representation.     Loss  of  civil 
liberties.     Desire  for  freedom.     Result:  Rev- 
olution   

5.  Large  army  from  homeland.  Well  equipped.  Well 
trained.     Result:     Certain  victory   

6.  United  colonial  army.     Strong  faith.  Inspired 
leaders.     Result:  Good  basis  for  victory   

7.  Independence  gained.     Government  organized. 
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Leaders  in  strict  control.     Result:  Democracy 

8.  Colonies  revolt  victoriously.  Trade  resumes. 
Mother  country  boycotted.  Result:  Trade  in- 
creases with  mother  country 

9.  Successful  revolt.     Colony  begins  to  prosper. 
Wishes  more  territory.     Forgets  its  feelings 
as  a  colony.     Result:     Becomes  like  its  mother 
country  in  exploitation. 

10.  Revolution  from  mother  country.  Government 
well  organized.     People  consulted.     Good  leaders. 
Result:     bound  government  with  revolutions  un- 
likely 

11.  Latin  American  countries  wish  independence. 
Good  leaders.     Revolutions.     Period  of  years. 
Result:  Failure 

12.  Difference  of  opinion.     Friction.  Conference. 
Compromise.     Result:     War  prevented. 
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Unit  I    Key  to  Objective  Test 

Multiple  -  Choice 

A.     1.  c                        B.     1.  b                       C.     1.  a 

2.  a                              2.  d                             2.  c 

3.  b                               3*  c                             3.  b 

4.  b                              4.  d                             4.  d 

5.  b                               5.  b                             5.  b 

6.  c 

7.  a 

Matching 

1.  4                         B.     1.  10                     C.     1.  4 

2.  5                                2.  1                             2.  3 

3.  6                                 3.  5                             3.  1 

4.  2                                 4.  7 

5.  1                                 5.  3 

6.  4 

7.  2 

8.  6 

D.   1.  6  E.   1.  4 

2.  5  2.  5 

3.  7  3.  3 

4.  1  4.  1 

5.  3  5.  2 


J 
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Evaluation 


1. 

L 

7, 

N 

2. 

L 

8. 

N 

3, 

N 

9. 

L 

4. 

0 

10. 

L 

5. 

0 

11. 

0 

6. 

L 

12. 

L 

B.     Core  Activities 

Directions . --  Read  this  s tudy-and-activity  guide 
carefully.     Check  (v7)  the  items  which  interest  you  most. 
Can  you  think  of  any  other  interesting  things  to  do?  If 
you  can,  write  them  out  and  hand  them  in  to  Miss  Gage 
tomorrow.     If  you  think  of  them  later,  be  sure  to  let  her 
know.     You  may  work  alone  or  with  one  or  more  of  your 
classmates . 

A  reminder  that  will  help  you  with  your  research  in 
the  school  library: 

973  United  States  History 

973.2  Colonial  History  (1607-1775) 

973.3  The  Revolution  (1775-1789) 

974  New  England 
910  Geography 

920        Collective  Biography 
92        Single  Biography 

821  Poetry 

F  Fiction 

Picture  File 

Encyclopedias 

General  Reference  Books 


i 

i 
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Non-fiction  history  books  from  the  public  li- 
braries will  be  found  in  the  right  hand  side  of  our 
largest  bookcase.     Non-fiction  biography  from  the  public 
libraries  will  be  found  on  the  cupboards.     Fiction  from 
the  public  libraries  will  be  in  a  rear  bookcase. 

1.  What  different  definitions  are  there  for  a  revolu- 
tion?   Which  one  applies  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion? 

2.  What  made  us  revolt  from  English  control?    How  many 
reasons  can  you  find?    List  them  in  your  notebook. 

3.  Who  were  the  people  who  did  not  want  to  revolt?  Why 
did  they  believe  as  they  did? 

4.  List  the  leaders  during  this  time  in  England  who 
were  connected  with  the  American  Revolution.  Add 
a  few  words  after  each  name  explaining  its  import- 
ance. 

5.  Make  a  similar  list  of  colonial  leaders  of  this 
period. 

6.  Explain  the  Sons  of  Liberty  organization. 

7.  Why  did  the  First  Continental  Congress  meet? 

8.  Where  did  the  American  Revolution  actually  begin? 
Describe  the  first  two  battles. 

9.  Read  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Why  was  it 
written  fifteen  months  after  the  war  began? 
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10.  Who  signed  it  from  Connecticut? 

11.  Why  did  France  help  the  colonies? 

12.  What  foreign  military  leaders  came  to  assist  us? 

13.  Place  the  dates  from  1775  to  1783  each  at  the  top 
of  a  page  in  your  notebook.     Put  under  each  date 
the  important  events  of  that  year  connected  with 
the  American  Revolution.     Add  to  it  as  you  keep 
finding  more  information. 

14.  Describe  the  British  surrender. 

15.  Explain  the  ireaty  of  Paris  that  ended  the  war. 

16.  How  long  was  it  before  the  Latin  American  countries 
began  to  revolt,  too? 

17.  Yi/hy  did  the  Latin  American  colonies  believe  they 
should  be  free  from  European  control? 

18.  Who  were  three  important  leaders  in  South  America? 

19.  What  South  American  countries  were  successful  in 
securing  independence? 

20.  In  what  way  was  Brazil's  revolution  different  from 
the  others? 

21.  How  did  Mexico  and  Central  America  break  away  from 
Spain? 

22.  Explain  why  Latin  America  revolutions  did  not  re- 
sult in  peace  and  prosperity. 

23.  On  a  map  of  the  United  States  color  the  new  nation 
with  its  boundaries  of  1783. 


( 
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24.  Use  a  map  of  North  America  and  South  America.  Color 
each  country  that  revolted  from  a  European  nation 
the  same  color.     Use  as  many  colors  as  there  were 
European  countries  represented.     Be  sure  to  have  a 
complete  key  in  the  corner. 

25.  Study  the  lives  of  two  colonial  leaders.  Take 
notes.     Give  one  as  an  oral  report  and  the  other  as 
a  written  report. 

26.  In  your  Literature  notebook  keep  a  list  of  any  new  ^ 
words  or  terms  that  are  especially  appropriate  to 

this  unit.     Be  sure  you  understand  each  before  you 
add  it  to  your  list. 

27.  Read  to  enjoy  Paul  Revere' s  Ride  by  Henry  fladsworth 
Longfellow  from  the  longer  poem  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn. 

28.  Why  did  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  compose  The  Concord 
Kymn?    Read  and  discuss  it.     Memorize  it.  (Prose 
and  Poetry,  page  110. ) 

29.  Sing  all  the  stanzas  of  Yankee  Doodle  from  the  col- 
lection One  Hundred  and  One  Best  Songs.  It  is  num- 
ber 5. 

30.  Choose  a  book  of  fiction  or  biography  from  the  lists 
on  the  bulletin  board.     Sign  for  it  with  Miss  Gage. 
Take  it  home  to  read.     Write  a  report  on  it  accord- 
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ing  to  the  directions  on  the  bulletin  board.  Hand 
it  in  when  completed. 
31 •     How  does  our  United  States  flag  trace  its  ancestry 
to  the  American  Revolution? 

32.  Oral  Reading  -  Use  frose  snd  r'oetry  Adventures  by 

Tower,  Russell,  and  West.     Singer  Co.,  1945. 

A  Tooth  for  Faul  Revere  -  Pages  92-110 

Back  of  book 
page  35. 

The  Crown  is  Offered  (Bolivar)  V 

Pages  477-488 
Back  of  book 
page  150 

33.  Choral  Speaking  -  Use  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures 

Lewis  end  Clark      Pages  134-5 

Back  of  book  page  48 

34.  A  committee  will  be  needed  to  plan  a  program  of 
activities  which  will  enable  all  the  class  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  from  what  each  pupil  has  done. 
If  you  are  interested,  consult  your  teacher. 


Note ;     The  entire  class  will  probably  work  together  on 
activities  9,  27,  28,  29,  32  and  part  of  25. 
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C.     Optional  related  activities. —  (to  be  placed  in- 
dividually on  5 by  8  inch  cards) 

Directions :     Be  sure    you  have  permission 
from  Miss  Gage  to  work  on  one  of  these  activities. 

Anything  you  make  will  be  displayed  when  it 
is  ready.     Any  report  of  program  will  be  presented 
when  most  convenient. 

1.  Collect  magazine  and  newspaper  references  to  the 
American  and  Latin  American  Revolutions.     Mount  them 
and  underline  the  key  references.     These  will  prob- 
ably be  mostly  advertisements.     Arrange  as  a  scrap- 
book,  loose-leaf  notebook,  or  individual  mounting. 

2.  Copy  any  interesting  quotations,  referring  to  these  ^ 
Revolutions,  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  said 
each,  into  your  notebook.     Illustrate  them  or  deco- 
rate them  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 

3.  Plan  an  exhibit  of  appropriate  post  cards,  pictures, 
or  articles.     Arrange  it.     Tell  Miss  Gage  when  you 
are  ready  to  show  it  to  the  class.     Then  you  can 
plan  a  time  to  explain  it.     You  could  have  it  in 
the  classroom,  science  room,  or  library. 

4.  Following  is  a  list  of  historic  points  in  and  near 
Hartford.     Choose  one  or  more  sites.     Find  out  all 
you  can  about  it.     Visit  it  if  possible.  Present 
your  findings  to  the  class  either  orally  or  written. 
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If  you  wish  to  tell  about  it  orally  plan  a  time  for 

it  with  Miss  Gage. 

Locel  Historic  Sites;-  - 

In  the  city: 

Lafayette  Statue  near  the  State  Capitol 

Portrait  of  Washington  by  Stuart  in  the  State 
Library 

Rochambeau  Plaque  on  front  of  Old  State  House 

Connecticut  Courant  now  the  Hartford  Courant 

Nathan  Hale  Statue  in  front  of  Public  Library 

Israel  Putnam  Statue  in  Bushnell  Park  near 
Trinity  Street 

Hear  the  city: 

Silver  Lane,  East  Hartford 

Avon  Mt.  Hospital  Camp  for  French  Soldiers  near 
Girl  Scout  Cabin  Whispering  Woods 

Cemetery  for  French  Soldiers,  North  Main  Street, 
West  Hartford 

Webb  House,  Wethersfield 

Nathan  Hale  Birthplace  in  South  Coventry 

Newgate  Prison  Copper  Mine,  Granby 

Some  distance  from  the  city: 

Nathan  Hale  Schoolhouse  in  New  London 

Nathan  Kale  Schoolhouse  in  East  Haddam 

Israel  Putnam  Statue  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut 

Israel  Putnam  Memorial  Camp  Ground,  Redding 
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Salisbury  Iron  Mines,  Salisbury 
Jonathan  Trumbull's  Law  Office,  Lebanon 
Governor  Trumbull's  Eome,  Lebanon 
Other  places  of  interest  may  be  found  in  The  Con- 
necticut Guide,  published  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Commission,  Hartford,  in  1935.  # 

5,  Draw  a  map  of  the  thirteen  colonies.     Label  the  im- 
portant cities  of  1776  or  the  most  important  bat- 
tles of  the  American  Revolution.     Would  you  care  to 
make  it  on  the  blackboard? 

You  could  use  small  or  large  drawing  paper.  You 
might  be  interested  in  cutting  out  the  shapes  of  the 
various  thirteen  colonies  and  thumbtacking  them  to 
the  bulletin  board. 

6.  Make  a  map  of  some  phase  of  the  American  or  Latin 
American  Revolutions.     Use  wood,  leather,  paper,  or 
any  other  material  you  wish.     Decorate  it  with  your 
own  ideas.     Make  it  colorful. 

You  might  like  to  try  a  flour  and  salt  map  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  or  some  particular  battle,  or  place 
where  an  important  event  took  place.     The  mountains 
and  bodies  of  water  could  be  colored  as  well  as  any- 
thing else  you  might  think  needed  color, 
6 -A.      How  to  make  a  Flour  and  Salt  Map: 

Draw  on  the  bottom  of  a  cardboard  box  or  heavy 
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paper,  the  map  you  plan  to  use.     Then  mix  2/3  salt 

and  1/3  flour  with  a  little  water.     Cover  the  map 

not  too  thickly.    Mould  mountains.     A  nut  pick 

helps  to  draw  rivers  and  edges.     Let  it  dry.  Then 

paint  with  water  colors.     If  you  plan  any  markers 

like  toothpicks  or  match  sticks  do  it  while  the 

map  is  wet.     Label  your  map  after  the  coloring  is 

dry.     Carry  it  carefully  for  it  cracks  easily. 

7.  Make  a  large  scale  map  of  early  Boston.  Mark 
locations  of  Revolutionary  importance.     See  the  end 
pages  of  Johnny  Tremaln  by  Esther  Forbes,  page  103 
in  The  Story  of  American  Democracy  by  Casner  and 
Gabriel.     Illustrate  it  or  animate  it  with  small 
figures  drawn  or  pasted  on  it. 

8.  Write  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
one  of  our  Connecticut  heroes:     Roger  Sherman,  Silas 
Deane,  Nathan  Hale,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  or  Israel 
Putnam.     Do  more  than  one  if  you  wish.     Be  sure  you 
did  not  use  these  men  as  colonial  leaders  in  Number 
25  of  the  Core  Activities. 

8-A.  Directions  for  a  Biographical  Sketchy- 

Paragraph  Qne.-«»  Full  name  of  personage,  date  of 
birth,  birthplace,  education,  family  information, 
occupation. 

Paragraph  Two.--  Exploits  connected  with  Revolutionary 
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Period  or  connection  with  this  time  in  history. 
Paragraph  Three. —  Summary  of  his  or  her  contri- 
bution to  American  History,  any  modern  references 
to  this  person,  your  opinion  of  the  personage. 

9.  Illustrate  your  Book  Report  with  one  or  more  il- 
lustrations, or  make  a  colorful  cover  for  that  or 
your  present  Social  Studies  notebook.     Use  appro- 
priate designs,  or  symbols,  original  or  copied. 
Ask  Miss  Gage  for  colored  paper  if  you  need  it, 

10.  Find  the  names  and  stories  of  women  who  played  im- 
portant parts  in  the  American  Revolution.     Tell  the 
class  about  them.     Begin  with  Betsy  Ross,  Molly 
Pitcher,  and  Martha  Washington. 

11.  Read  Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     Give  a  review  of  it, 
including  some  quotations,  to  the  class.     You  can 
find  it  in  a  collection  of  his  poetry  in  the  School 
Library. 

12.  Choose  an  excerpt  from  Paul  Revere !s  Ride  by  Long- 
fellow to  memorize.     Illustrate  it  if  you  wish. 

15.     Pretend  you  have  visited  the  Wayside  Inn  in  South 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts.     Write  a  description  of 
your  visit.     Be  sure  you  have  looked  at  the  book 
about  this  inn  by  Samuel  Chamberlain.     It  is  in 
your  list  of  references. 
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14.     Paint  or  color  a  large  picture  of  a  Revolutionary 
event.    Ask  Miss  Gage  for  the  paper  unless  you 
I  have  your  own.     Work  with  other  classmates  if  you 

wish.     Hang  it  in  our  social  studies  room  when  it 
is  finished. 

(  15.     Tell  the  story  of  the  Liberty  Bell  orally  or  in 

writing.     Include  its  history,  use,  and  present 
location.     Use  illustrations  or  make  your  own. 

16.  Find  out  what  songs  were  popular  in  this  period. 
How  did  they  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  people? 
Teach  one  of  them  to  the  class  if  it  seems  pos- 
sible. 

17.  Study  two  or  more  famous  paintings  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  Period.     Take  notes.  Suggestions: 
Valley  Forge,  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware, 
Betsy  Ross  and  the  First  Flag,  The  Spirit  of  '76, 
The  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  The  Midnight  Ride  of 
Paul  Revere,  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  The  Sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Return 
from  Yorktown,  Murals  from  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  Boston. 

18.  Study  two  or  more  famous  painters  of  Revolutionary 
War  scenes.     Take  notes.     Suggestions:  Benjamin 
West,  Gilbert  Stuart,  John  Trumbull,  John  Singleton 
Copley,  Grant  Wood,  Alonzo  Chappel,  C.  W.  Peale, 


John  Dunsmore,  Leutze,  or  Willard. 

19.  Describe  one  or  more  of  the  famous  statues  associ- 
ated with  the  Revolutions.     Suggestions:  Minute 
Man,  Minute  Man  Boulder,  Lafayette,  Bolivar, 
Npthan  Hale  (Hartford  and  New  Haven),  Israel 
Putnam. 

20.  Make  a  scrapbook  about  George  Washington.  Include 
pictures,  poems,  quotations  from  his  speeches , facts 
about  his  life  at  home  and  in  the  army.  Confine 
the  material  to  events  before  he  became  President. 

21.  Plan  a  simple  dramatization  of  an  event  occurring 
during  this  period  in  the  Americas.     Get  some  of 
your  classmates  to  work  with  you.     'When  it  is 
ready  for  presentation  let  Miss  Gage  know  so  that 
it  can  be  given  for  the  class. 

You  may  find  the  following  books  helpful. 
21-A  Eooks  of  Plays 

Bird,  Grace,  Starling,  Maud,  Historical  Plays  for 
Children,  Macmillan,  1914,  Pages  54-78,  175-198, 
199-220.  x 

Crossland,  John,  Plays  from  History,  Book  5,  Nelson, 
Ltd.  Pages  60-77.  x 

Hague,  Elizabeth,  Dramatic  Moments  in  American 
History,  University  Publishing  Company,  1926. 
Pages  24-50,  68-88,  89-104.  x 
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These  are  in  the  right  side  of  our  bookcase  between 
the  doors. 

I  22.     Use  American  History  in  Verse  by  Stevenson,  Pages 

60-152.     Copy  or  learn  or  illustrate  two  or  more 
poems  that  you  like.     Plan  a  dramatization  of  one 

I  of  them  if  you  wish. 

23.  Prepare  an  imaginary  visit  to  Lexington,  Concord, 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia.     Illustrate  it  with  post 
cards.     Use  the  Delineascope  in  the  Science  Room 
to  present  your  program  to  the  class.     Would  you 
rather  prepare  this  with  one  or  two  other  pupils? 
Plan  pictures  with  running  comments  to  explain. 

I 

24.  Use  the  National  Geographic  magazines  filed  in  the 
School  Library.     Put  bookmarks  in  any  places  where 
there  is  material  appropriate  to  our  unit.  Arrange 
these  particular  magazines  in  our  classroom.  Make 
a  list  of  the  dates  on  each  and  give  it  to  Miss 
Gage. 

25.  Draw  a  set  of  Colonial  Flags.     Draw  too,  the  Cam- 
bridge Flag  and  our  first  national  flag.    You  will 
find  helpful  material  in  our  reference  books  and 
from  Miss  Gage.     Ask  her  for  the  necessary  paper 

if  you  wish.     Color  the  flags.     Display  them  above 
our  blackboards  when  finished. 
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26.     Compare  warfare  today  with  that  of  Revolutionary  War 
times.     See  Pageant  of  America  , Volume  6  , Chapter  1, 

^  Pages  9-28.     See  also  colored  pictures  of  uniforms 

in  the  section  on  the  American  Revolution.  List 
similarities  and  differences. 

(  27.     Prepare  a  time  line  seven  inches  long,  dating  from 

1760  to  1850.     On  one  side  of  the  line  place  events 
in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  other  side  place 
events  in  Latin  America.     Color  in  the  periods  of 
the  two  revolutions  so  that  they  stand  out. 

28.  Draw  a  cartoon  to  illustrate  one  of  the  following: 

Latin  America  wondering  if  it  should  follow  the 
)  example  of  the  United  States  and  fight  for  inde- 

pendence. 

Comparison  of  the  grievances  of  the  English 
colonists  and  the  Latin  American  colonists  with 
their  mother  countries. 

The  attitude  of  the  patriots  toward  the  Tories. 

Do  you  have  a  better  idea? 

i 

29.  Write  to  Mr.  M.  Y.  Himmelstein  at  the  Elementary 
School  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  to  ask  him  or  his 
pupils  about  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Lebanon's  Rev- 
olutionary War  activities,  or  historic  sites  there 
at  the  present  time.     Mr.  Himmelstein  visited  our 
seventh  grade  classes  here  at  Noah  Webster  School 
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early  this  past  autumn.    Mr.  Robert  Black,  our  for- 
mer principal,  now  lives  in  Lebanon,  too.     Ke  is 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  our  Hartford  Schools. 

30.     Make  a  poster  urging  the  merchants  of  the  colonies 
not  to  import  goods  from  England  until  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act.     Would  you  rather  make  a  poster 
on  some  other  subject?    Ask  Miss  Gage  for  per- 
mission to  do  so. 

31*  If  you  have  an  original  idea  you  would  like  to  try 
let  Miss  Gage  know  what  it  is.  Perhaps  you  can  do 
it. 

D.      Evaluative  activities. — 
1.      Mark  notebooks  kept  during  this  unit. 
Should  include: 

List  of  causes  for  revolt  from  England 

English  leaders 

Colonial  leaders 

Vocabulary  words 

Dates  of  the  War  1775-1783  with  important 
events  listed  under  each 

Map  showing  new  boundaries  of  United  States 
in  1783 

Maps  of  North  and  South  America 

Biographical  sketch  of  colonial  leader 
Book  Report 

Count  this  as  social  studies. 
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2.  Mark  two  maps  required.     Count  as  social  studies. 

3.  Mark  Book  Report.     Count  as  literature  and  English 

composition. 

4.  Give  credit  for  Oral  Reports.  Check  on  individual 

index  cards  kept  for  each  pupil.     Count  as 
English  composition. 

5.  Give  credit  for  written  reports  on  the  individual 

record  cards.  Count  as  English  composition. 

6.  Group  discussion  as  a  summary. 

7.  Give  objective  test.   (Repeat  preliminary  objective 

test).     Count  as  social  studies, 

8.  Give  a  mark  for  interest,  effort,  and  individual 

accomplishment.     Count  for  social  studies, 
literature,  and  English  composition. 

9.  Visit  the  Children's  Museum  again.     See  the  follow- 

ing movies: 

York town  (Last  campaign,  French  help) 

Yale  Chronicle,  silent  with  lecture 
American  Revolution  -  Sound 

Film  from  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs- 
Sound 

Venezuela  (mentions  Bolivar) 
Peru  (mentions  San  Martin) 

10.  The  teacher  might  show  her  Kodachrome  slides  of 

historic  places  around  Boston  and  Hartford. 
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E.     References  for  the  pupil's  use. — 

Explanation  of  symbols  used  for  references: 

To  be  found  in  room  library  r 

To  be  found  in  school  library  x 

From  Mark  Twain  Branch  o 

From  Main  Children1 s  Room  o 

From  Campfield  Branch  c 

Belongs  to  Miss  Gage  # 
Especially  good 

General  Reference  Books  in  School  Library: 

Encyclopedia  Americana 
Book  of  Knowledge 

Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  (also  in 

classroom) 
Lands  and  Peoples 
Nelson' s  Encyclopedia 
World  Book  Encyclopedia 
The  Standard  Reference  rtork 

Winston's  Cumulative  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopedia 
The  New  International  Encyclopedia 
World  Almanac  (also  in  classroom) 
Unabridged  Webster  Dictionary  (also  in  class- 
room) 

Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary 

1.     North  America  and  Latin  America  (non-fiction) 

1.     tf-Casner,  Mabel  and  Gabriel,  Ralph,  The  Story  of  Ameri- 
can Democracy, 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1942.      r  x 

Unit  Two  , (Chapters  1,2,3,  pages  86-141 
Note:  Picture  of  stamp  page  91 

Sons  of  Liberty  notice  page  92 
Liberty  Song  page  106 
Patriot  and  Loyalist  page  112 
Nathan  Hale  page  117 
San  Martin  and  Bolivar, 

pages  128-132 
South  American  map  page  131 
Central  America  pages  130-5 
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2.  -*Faulkner,  Harold  U. ,  Kepner,   Tyler,  Pitkin, 

Victor  E. ,  USA, 
Harper,  1945,     Drawings  by  James 

Daugherty. 
Unit  Two, Chapters  4, 5, pages  61-101 
40  copies  r 

2.     North  America  (non-fiction) 

3.  »The  Pageant  of  America,  Volume  6,  Yale  University 

Press,  1928.  x  o 
The  Winning  of  Freedom  Chapters  5-10,  pages 
117-277.  Excellent  maps  and  pictures. 

4.  Chronicles  of  America  Series,  Volume  11 ,  Yale 

University  Press,  1921.  o 
The  Eve  of  the  Revolution 

5.  Chronicles  of  America  Series,  Volume  12,  Yale 

University  Press,  1921.  o 
Washington  and  His  Comrades  in  Arms 

6.  John  Hancock  (Pamphlet)     John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 

Company  ,1927  # 

7.  Paul  Revere  (Pamphlet)  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 

Company  ,1930  # 

8.  Revolutionary  Stories    Retold  from  St.  Nicholas, 

Century  Company.  1905.  o 

9.  Adams,  James  T. ,  The  March  of  Democracy  The  Rise  of 

the  Union, 
Scribner1 s ,1933.      x      Chapter  6 

10.  Allen,  Edward  M. ,  America's  Story  as  Told  in  Postage 

Stamps , 

Whittlesey  House,  1930.  Chapter  2,  pages  34-64.  o 

11.  Baldwin,  James,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest, 

American  Book  Company,  1901.  x 

12.  *Barker,  Eugene,  Webb,  waiter,  Dodd,  William, 

The  Growth  of  a  Nation,  Row,  Peterson 
Company,  1934.  Unit  3, Chapters  6-8. 
2  copies  r 
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13.  ^Barker,  Eugene,  Webb,  Walter,  Dodd,  William, 

The  Story  of  Our  Nation,  The  United 
States  of  America,  Row,  Peterson  Company, 
1929.     Chapters  9-10.  x 

14.  Bars tow,  Charles  L. ,  Famous  Buildings,  The  Century 

Company,  1915.     Pages  206-17  x 

15.  Beard,  Charles,  Bagley,  William,  The  History  of  the 

American  People,  Macmillan,1920.  Chapters 

7,  8.  x 

16.  The  History  of  the 

American  People,  Macmillan,  1923.  Chapters 

8,  9,      3  copies  r 

17.  Bourne,  Henry,  Benton,  Elbert,  A  History  of  the 

United  States,  Heath,  1921.  Chapters  13-18  x 

18.  Bryant,  Lorina,  The  Children's  Book  of  American  Land- 

marks ,  The  Century  Company,  Pages  4,  26,  28, 
30,  36,  44,  72,  96.  x 

19.  Burnham,  Smith,  Jack,  Theodore,  America  Our  Country, 

Winston,  1934.  Part  3,  Chapters  7,  8.  x 

20.    The  Beginning  of  Our 

Country,     Winston,  1933.     Unit  Five,  Chapters 
12-14.  x 

21.  Carlton,  Mabel  and  Henry,  The  Story  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence,  Scribner ' s ,  1926.  Easy  read- 
ing, general  events.  o_ 

22.  Casey,  Robert,  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  Ill- 

ustrated Publishers.     Excellent  pictures,  o 

23.  *Casner,  Mabel,  Gabriel,  Ralph,  Exploring  American 

History,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1935.     Unit  3, 
Chapters  9,  10.     2  copies  r 

24.  The  Rise  of  American 

Democracy,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1938.     Unit  2, 
Problems  6-8  r 

25.  Chadsey,  Charles,  Weinberg,  Louis,  Miller,  Chester, 

America  in  the  Making,  Heath,  1928.  Chapters 
16-18.  r 
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26.  Chamberlain,  Samuel,  Longfellow1  s  i/ifayside  Inn, 

Hastings  House,  1938.  Excellent  pictures.  # 

27.  Channing,  Edward,  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States, 

.  Macmillan,  1909.  Chapters  14-16.     r  x 

28.  Clark,  Marion,  Gordy,  Wilbur,  The  Birth  and  Growth 

of  Our  Nation,  Scribner's  1936.  Parts  5  and 
6,  pages  197-261.     Easy  reading.  # 

29.      The  First  Three  Hundred 

Years  in  America,     Scribner's,  1931.  Part  7  r 

30.  Coe,  Fanny  E. ,  Founders  of  Our  Country,  American  Book 

Company,  1930  x 

31.      Makers  of  the  Nation,  American  Book 

Company,  1914,  pages  1-178  x 

32.  Coffin,  Charles,  The  Boys  of  '76,  Harper,  1924. 

Stories  of  the  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  o 

33.  -it-Collins,  Alan,  The  Story  of  America  in  Pictures, 

Doubleday,  Doran,  1935.     Part  3,  pages  96- 
133.     Excellent  o 

34.  Davis,  Julia,  No  Other  White  Man,  Dutton,  1937. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  o 

35.  Deming,  Norma,  Bemis,  Katherine,  Stories  of  Patriotism, 

Houghton,  Mifflin,  1918.     Pages  19-68  x 

36.  Dickson,  Marguerite,  Pioneers  and  Patriotis  in  Early 

American  History,  Macmillan,  1928.  Easy  read- 
ing, o 

37.  Elson,  Henry,  A  Guide  to  United  States  History,  Baker 

and  Taylor,  1910.  Chapters  7,  8  x 

38.      History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Macmillan,  1917.     Chapters . 9-11,  2  copies  r 

39.      History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Macmillan,  1917.     Chapters  11-14,  2  copies  x 

40.      Sidelights  on  American  History, 

Macmillan,  1899.  Chapter  1  Declaration  of 
Independence  only.  x 
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41.  Elson,  Henry,  United  States  Its  Past  and  Present, 

American  Book  Company,  1926.  Chapters 
10-13.  r 

42.  Evans,  Law ton,  The  Essential  Facts  of  American 

History,  Sanborn,  1920.  Chapter  7  r 

43.  Pish,  Helen,  Pegs  of  History,  Lippincott,  1943, 

pages  32-3  x 

44.  Fiske,  John,  The  American  Revolution,  Houghton, 

Mifflin,  1891.  Volumes  1,  2  x 

45.      The  War  of  Independence,  Houghton, 

Mifflin,  1917.  o 

46.  Foote,  Irving,  The  Story  of  Our  Republic,  World 

Book,  1934.  Chapters  10,  11  r 

47.  Forman,  S.  E. ,  A  History  of  the  United  States, 

Century,  1910.  Chapters  16-19  r 

48.  Freeland,  George,  Walker,  Edward,  Williams,  Helen, 

America's  Building,  The  Makers  of  Our  Flag, 
Scribner's  1937,  Units  3,  4.  Chapters  6-11. 
2  copies  r 

49.  ttFreeland,  George,  Adams,  James,  America's  Progress 

in  Civilization,  Scribner's,  1936,  Chapters 
11-13.    2  copies  r 

50.  #Freeman,  Melville,  The  Story  of  Our  Republic,  Davis, 

1938.     Part  I,  Unit  4,  Chapters  9,  10.  Ex- 
cellent pictures.     George  III,  page  152,  Old 
North  Church  Interior,  page  167,  Continental 
money  page  195,  List  of  Dates  pages  205-6.  r 

51.  Gordy,  Wilbur,  History  of  the  United  States,  Scrib- 

ner's, 1927,  Chapter  7  r 

52.  Guitteau,  William,  Our  United  States  A  History,  Silver, 

Burdett,  1924.  Part  3,  Chapters  12-15  r 

53.  Halleck,  Reuben,  History  of  Our  Country,  American  Book, 

1929.  Chapters  12,  13,  2  copies  r 
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54.  Halsey,  Francis,  Great  Epochs  In  American  History, 

Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1912.   Volume  5  The  French 
War  and  the  Revolution  x 

55.  Hart,  Albert  B. ,  American  History  Told  by  Contem- 

poraries ,  Macmillan,  1897.   Volume  2  Build- 
ing the  Republic  1689-1783  x 

56.      The  American  Nation  a  History, 

Harper,  1906.  Volume  8,  Preliminaries  of 
the  Revolution,  Volume  9,  The  American 
Revolution  x 

57.      Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Macmillan ,1902.  Pages  153-309.  Old 
but  interesting,  o 

58.      School  History  of  the  United  States, 

American  Book,  1928.  Chapters  8-10    r  x 

59.  Hartman,  Gertrude,  These  United  States  and  How  They 

Came  to  Be,     Macmillan,  1932.  Pages  137-166. 
o  x 

60.  Hillyer,  V.  M. ,  A  Child's  History  of  the  World,  Cen- 

tury, 1924.     Pages  412-9  x 

61.  ^Hoffman,  Sylvan,  News  of  the  Nation,  Garden  City, 

1943.     Numbers  4,  5,  6,  7  r 

62.  Huberman,  Leo,  We,  The  People,  Harper,  1932.  Chapters 

4,  5  x 

63.  Kerrick,  Harrison,  The  Flag  of  the  United  States, 

Champlin,  1925.     Well  illustrated.  x 

64.  Langdon,  William,  Everyday  Things  in  American  Life 

1776-1876,  Scribner's,  1941.     o  o 

65.  Lawson,  Robert,  Watchwords  of  Liberty,  Little,  1943. 

x  o 

66.  Leonard,  Arthur,  Jacobs,  Bertha,  The  Nation's  History, 

Holt,  1928.  Part  2,  Chapters  11-13.  6  copies 
r 
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67 •     Lodge ,  Henry  C . ,  A  Short  History  of  the  English 
Colonies  in  America,  Harper,  1881. 
Chapters  23-25.  x 

68.  Mace,  William,  A  School  History  of  the  United 

States,  Rand  McNally,  1904.  Pages  136-213  x 

69.  ■H-Markham,  Edwin,   The  Real  America,  Wise  Co.,  1912. 

Volume  9,  The  Stars  and  Stripes.  x 

70.  Marshall,  Thomas,  American  History,  Macmillan, 

1930.     Chapters  9,  10,  11  r 

71.  #McGuire,  Edna,  Portwood,  Thomas,  The  Rise  of  Our 

Free  Nation,  Macmillan,  1942,  Division  Three 
Chapters  5,  6.     Chart  exports  1770,  page  147, 
Trade  routes  page  155,  Picture  Tea  Party  page 
159,  Picture  Ticonderoga  page  169  r 

72.  -M-Moon,  Glenn,  Story  of  Our  Land  and  People,  Holt, 

1938.  Unit  3,  Chapters  1,  2.  Picture  Liberty 
Pole  page  114,  Picture  Gage  page  118,  Picture 
Hale  page  129,  Arnold  Monument  page  131,  Ex- 
cellent colored  maps  especially  pages  116, 
132,  140.  r 

73.  Mowry,  William  and  Blanche,  Essentials  of  United 

States  History,  Silver,  Burdett,  1906. 
Section  2,  Chapters  10-12  x 

74.  Muzzey,  Lavid,  The  United  States  of  America,  Volume 

I,  Through  the  Civil  War,     Ginn,  1922. 
Chapter  2  r 

75.  Redway,  Jacques,  The  Making  of  the  American  Nation, 

Silver,  Burdett,  1905.     Chapters  9-11.  x 

76.  Robbins,  Charles,  School  History  of  the  American 

People,    World  Book,  1925.  Chapters  5,  6  r 

77.  Rogers,  Frances,  Beard,  Alice,  Old  Liberty  Bell, 

Stokes,  1942.  Excellent  pictures  x 

78.  Rosewater,  Victor,  The  Liberty  Bell,  Its  History 

and  Significance,  Appleton,  1926  o 

79.  Rugg,  Harold,  A  History  of  American  Civilization, 

Ginn,  1930.  Unit  4,  Chapter  10,  pages  237-251. 
40  copies  r 
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80.  Rugg,  Harold,  A  History  of  American  Government  and 

Culture,  Ginn,  1951.     Unit  2,  Chapters  4,  5, 
6,  pages  50-116.     Very  good.     40  copies  r 

81.  Salisbury,  Ethel,  The  Story  of  Our  United  States, 

Little,  Brown,  1955.     Chapters  24-29,  pages 
219-266      o  o 

82.  Scudder,  Horace,  A  Short  History  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  Butler,  Sheldon,  1890. 
Chapters  28-40  x 

85.     Smith  and  Durrell,  The  Making  of  America,  Fa.  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Instruction.     Epoch  5,  Pages 
51-85  0 

84.  *Southworth,  Gertrude  and  John,  American  History, 

Iroquois,  1940.     Unit  1,  Chapter  3,  Unit  2, 
Chapter  4.      40  copies  r 

85.  Steele,  Joel  and  Esther,  Barnes    School  History  of 

the  United  States,  American  Book,  1903.  Epoch 
3,  pages  119-163.  x 

86.  -a-Stevenson,  Burton,  American  History  in  Verse, 

Houghton,  Mifflin,  1932.     Part  2,  Chapters 
1-6,  pages  60-152.     Paul  Revere1 s  Ride  page 
69,  Concord  Hymn  page  77,  Yankee  Doodle  page 
82,  Rodney's  Ride  page  94,  Inscription  at 
Mt.   Vernon  page  152  x 

87.  Tappan,  Eva,  The  World's  Story,  Houghton,  Mifflin 

1914.     Volume  II,  Canada,  South  America, 
Mexico,     Chapters  3,  4,  Volume  12,  The  United 
States,  Chapters  9-13,  Volume  15  The  United 
States  Chapters  1,  2  x 

88.  Thomas,  Leslie,  Long  May  It  Wave,  Morrow,  1941  o 

89.  Thwaites,  Reuben,  Kendall,  Calvin,  A  History  of  the 

United  States,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1918. 
Chapters  13-16.     2  copies  x 

90.  ,  Revised  by  Paxon, 

Frederic,  A  History  of  the  United  States, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  1928.  Chapters  13-16.  4 
copies  r 


91.  Tomlinson,  Everett,  Days  end  Deed3  of  !76,  Apple- 

ton,  1927.  o 

92.  ,  Places  Young  Americans  Want  to 

Know,  Appleton,  1915.     Chapters  3,  6,  7, 
8,  9  x 

93.  Tryon,  Rolla,  Lingley,  Charles,  The  American  People 

and  Nation,  Ginn,  1929.  Division  4. 
13  copies  r 

94.  Tryon,  R.  M. ,  Lingley,  C.  R. ,  Morehouse,  F. ,  The 

American  People  and  Nation,     Ginn,  1936. 
Division  4,  pages  151-218.  6 

95.  *Twitchell,  Willis,  Hartford  in  History,  Plimpton, 

1907.     Pages  207-220      3  copies  x, 
9  copies  r 

96.  #Vannest,  Charles,  Smith,  Henry,  Socialized  History 

of  the  United  States,  Scribner's,  1931. 
Topic  3  r 

97.  Weaver,  Emily,  The  Book  of  Canada,  Doubleday,  Doran, 

1928  o 

98.  Wertenbaker,  Thomas,  Smith,  Donald,  The  United 

States  of  America,     Scribner's,  1931. 
Chapters  5,  6  r 

99.  West,  Willis,  A  Source  Book  in  American  History 

to  1787,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1913. 
Chapters  21-23  x 

100.  *West,  Ruth,  West,  Willis,  The  Story  of  Our  Country^ 

Allyn,  Baker,  1926.  Chapter  11.  3  copies  r 

101.  Wiley,  Edwin,  Rines,  Irving,  The  United  States, 

American  Educational  Alliance,  1912. 
Volume  2,  Second  Period,  Part  One, 
Chapters  1-14,  Volume  3,  Second  Period, 
Part  I,  Chapters  15-34.  x 

102.  Woodburn,  James,  Moran,  Thomas,  The  Makers  of 

America,  Longman,  Green,  1922.  Chapters 
1-9.  x 
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5.  Connecticut 


103.  Connecticut  at  the  Start  of  her  Fourth  Century, 

Connecticut  Department  Education,  April, 
1944.     Pages  32-9.     Brief  outline  events. 
Brief  biographies  of  important  people, 
especially  Trumbull,  Sherman,  Fitch, 
Dwight,  Cleveland,  Webster.     4  copies  r 

104.  Allis,  Marguerite,  Connecticut  River,  Putnam, 

1939.  Chapter  9  # 

105.  Holcomb,  Robert,  Story  of  Connecticut,  Hartford 

Times,  1936,  Volume  2,  1765-1825,  Cartoon 
strips  issued  during  our  tercentenary,  r 


106.  Howard,  Daniel,  Connecticut  History  Stories, 

Connecticut  School  Document,  1920.  Pages 
39  on.     Putnam,  Hale,  George  III,  etc.  o 

107.  *Mills,  Lewis,  Story  of  Connecticut,  Scribnerfs, 

1932.     Chapter  13,  pages  223-264.  r    o  o 

108.  Morgan,  Forrest,  Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and 

)  State ,  Publishing  Society  of  Connecticut, 

1904.     Volume  2,  pages  93-104,  127-139. 
Actual  warfare  within  Connecticut.  Dedi- 
cated to  Brother  Jonathan.  x 


109.  Newton,  Caroline,  Once  Upon  a  Time  in  Connecti- 

cut, Houghton,  Mifflin,  1916    x  o 

110.  *Perry,  Charles,  Founders  and  Leaders  of  Con- 

necticut, 1633-1783,  Heath,  1934,  Part  3, 
page  188  on.     x    o  o 

111.  Sanford,  Elias,  History  of  Connecticut,  Scranton, 

1889.     Chapters  29-37.      r  x 

112.  Sterry,  Iveagh,  Garrigus,  William,  They  Found  a 

Way,  Daye,  1938.  # 


113.     Twitchell,  Willis,  Hartford  in  History,  Plimpton, 
1907,     9  copies,    r,     3  x 
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4.     Latin  America  (Non-fiction) 

114.  Booklets  of  Individual  Countries,  Office  of  Inter- 

American  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C.  Excellent.  # 

115.  The  Good  Neighbors,  Foreign  Policy  Headline  Book, 

pages  35-42.  # 

116.  Our  American  Neighbors,  Coca-Cola  Company,  1942. 

Individual  countries  in  modern  times.  # 

117.  #Alfaro,  R.  E.  The  National  Heroes  of  Latin  America, 

Pan  American  Union.     Excellent.  f~ 

118.  ^Outright,  Prudence,  Charters,  W.  If..,  Sanchez,  G.  I., 

Latin  America,  Twenty  Friendly  Nations, 
Macmillan,  1944.     Pages  116-169.     r  c 

119.  Goetz,  Delia,  Half  a  Hemisphere.     The  Story  of 

Latin  America,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1943.  Chapters 
10,  11,  pages  147-195  o 

120.   ,   ,  Neighbors  to  the  South,  Harcourt, 

Brace,  1941.  o 

121.  Lansing,  Marion,  Against  all  Odds,  Pioneers  of 

Sputh  America,  Doubleday,  Doran,  1942.  Dedi- 
cated "To  the  American  Spirit  whether  in 
North  or  South".     Good  stories  of  Bolivar, 
San  Martin.     Note  physical  and  political  maps 
on  end  pages,     o  c 

122.   ,   ,  Liberators  and  Heroes  of  South 

America,  Page  Company  1940.  o 

123.  Peck,  Anne,  The  Pageant  of  South  American  History, 

Longmans,  Green,  1941.     Part  4,  Pages  217  - 
328.  o 

124.  Raushenhush,  J.,  Look  at  Latin  America,  F.P.A. 

Headline  Book.  Modern  conditions.  # 

125.  Rothery,  Agnes,  Central  American  Roundabout,  Dodd, 

Mead,  1944.     Interesting  reading,  o    o  c 

126.  Sanchez,  Nellie,  Stories  of  the  Latin  American 

States ,  Crowell,  1935.     Independent  states 
and  possessions  of  other  powers,     o  c 
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127.  Shippen,  Katherine,  New  Found  World ,  Jr.  Lit. 

Guild,  Viking,  1945.     Excellent  charts, 
full  page  illustrations,  and  maps.  Chap- 
ters 17-23.     o  c 

128.  West,  Wallace,  Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America, 

Noble  and  Noble,  1942.  o 


5.      Single  Biography 
(Arranged  alphabetically  by  the  subject  of  the  book) 

1.  Dean,  Sidney,  He  Fought  for  Freedom  (Ethan  Allen), 

Macrae,  Smith,  1940.     x    o  o 

2.  Baker,  Nina,  He  Wouldn't  Be  King  (Simon  Bolivar), 

Vanguard,  1941.  o 

3.  Waugh,  Elizabeth,  Simon  Bolivar,  Macmillan,  1941.  o 

4.  Thomas,  Lowell,  The  Hero  of  Vincennes  (George  Rogers 

Clark)  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1929.     o  o 

5.  Wilson,  William,  Big  Knife  (G.  R.  Clark),  Farrar, 

Rinehart,  1940.  o 

6.  Cobb,  Bertha,  Madeline,  and  Ernest,  An  American 

Eagle     (The  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin), 
Arlo  Publishing  Company  1944.  x 

7.  Daugherty,  James,  Poor  Richard,  Viking,  1941.  x 

8.  Darrow,  Jane,  Nathan  Hale,  Appleton,  1940.  £ 

9.  Mann,  Martha,  Nathan  Hale,  Patriot,  Dodd,  Mead, 

1944.     x  o 

10.  Root,  Jean,  Nathan  Hale,  Macmillan,  1915.  o 

11.  Hawthorne,  Hildegarde,  Give  Me  Liberty  (Patrick 

Henry ) ,  Appleton,  1945.     o  c 

12.  Stephenson,  D.  M. ,  Patrick,  Son  of  Thunder,  Reilly 

and  Lee,  1941.  x 

13.  Lisitzky,  Gene,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr.  Lit.  Guild, 

Viking,  1933.  o 
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14.  Van  Loon,  Hendrik,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Dodd,  Mead, 

1945.     x  o 

15.  Wade,  Mary,  The  Boy  Who  Loved  Freedom  (Thomas 

Jefferson),  Appleton,  1930.  o"~ 

16.  Eaton,  Jeannette,  Young  Lafayette,  Houghton,  Miff- 

lin, 1932.     x    o  o 

17.  Seymour,  Flora,  Meriwether  Lewis,  Trail-Blazer, 

Appleton,  Century,  1937.  o 

18.  Dean,  Leon,  Old  Wolf  (Israel  Putnam),  Farrar,  Rine- 

hart,  1942.    x    o  o 

19.  Easbrouck,  Louise,  Israel  Putnam,  Appleton,  Century, 

1925.  o 

20.  Moses,  Belle,  Paul  Revere,  Appleton,  Century,  1929. 

o  o 

21.  Pace,  Mildred,  Early  American  (Paul  Revere), 

Scribner 1 s,  1940.  £~ 

22.  Fast,  Howard,  Haym  Salomon,  Messner,  1941.  o 

23.  Desmond,  Alice,  Martha  Washington,  Our  First  Lady, 

Dodd,  Mead,  1942.     o  o 

24.  Eaton,  Jeannette,  Leader  by  Destiny  (George 

Washington)  Harcourt  Brace,  1938.     o  o 

25.  Hutchins,  Frank  and  Cor telle,  Washington  and  the 

Laf ayettes ,  Longmans ,  Green,  1939.  o 

26.  Proudfit,  Isabel,  Noah  Webster,  Messner,  1942.  x  o  o 


6.  Fiction 

1.  Allen,  Merritt,  Red  Heritage,  Longmans,  1946.  o  c 

2.  Barton,  William,  When  Boston  Braved  the  King, 

Wilde,  1928.  x 

3.  Boyd,  James,  Drums ,  Scribner' s,  1928.     o    o  c 

4*      Campbell,  Harriette,  Red  Coats  and  Blue,  Harper, 
1930.  o 
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5.  Coatsworth,  Elizabeth,  Here  I  Stay,  Coward-McCann, 

1938.     x  o 

6.  Cormack,  Marjorie,  Alexander,  William,  Land  for  My 

Sons ,    Apple ton  Century,  1939.     x    o  c 

7.  Crownfield,  Gertrude,  Freedom's  Daughter.  Dutton, 

1930.     o  c 

8.    Mistress  Margaret,  Llppincott, 

1933.  o 

9.  Trai tor 1 s  Torch ,  Llppincott, 

1935.     o  c 

10.  Curtis,  Alice,  A  Little  Maid  of  Narragansett  Bay, 

Perm,  1915.  o 

11.      A  Little  Maid  of  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony, Perm,  1914.  o 

12.      A  Little  Maid  of  New  Hampshire,  Penn, 

1928.  o 

13.  A  Little  Maid  of  Old  Connecticut, 


Penn,  1918.  o 

14.      A  Little  Maid  of  Old  Maine,  Penn, 

1920.  o 

15.  Dean,  Sidney,  Fighting  Dan  of  the  Long  Rifles, 

Macrae-Smith,  1942.  o 

16.  DuBois,  Mary,  White  Fire,  Century,  1923.     0  c 

17.  Edmonds,  Walter,  wilderness  Clearing,  Dodd,  1944.  o 

18.  Forbes,  Esther,  Johnny  'Iremaln,  Houghton,  Mifflin, 

1943.     x    x    o    o  # 

19.  Hawthorne,  Hildegarde,  Rising  Ihunder,  Longmans, 

1937.     o  c 

20.  Kauffman,  Reginald,  Mad  Anthony's  Drummer, 

Macmillan,  1929.  o 
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22.  Kelly,  Eric,  Three  Sides  of  Agiochook,  Macmillan, 

1935.     o  c 

23.  Knlpe,  Emilie,  Polly  Trotter,  Patriot,  Macmillan, 

1916.     o  c 

24.  Lamprey,  Louise,  Days  of  the  Commanders,  Stokes, 

1923.  o 

25.  Lawson,  Robert,  Ben  and  Me,  Little,  Brown,  1939.  x 

26.  Meadowcroft,  Enid,  Silver  for  General  Washington, 

Crowell,  1944.     0  c 

27.  Meigs,  Cornelia,  Wind,  in  the  Chimney,  Macmillan, 

1934.  o 

28.  Nolan,  Jeannette,  Treason  at  the  Point,  Messner, 

1944.     o  c 

29.  Orton,  Helen,  Hoof-beats  of  Freedom,  Stokes,  1936. 

o  c 

30.  Patterson,  Arthur,  Redcoats  at  Castlne,  Daye, 

1939.     o  x 

31.  Perkins,  Lucy,  The  American  Twins  of  the  Revolution, 

Houghton,  Mifflin,  1926.  o 

32.  Singmaster,  Elsie,  Rifles  for  Washington,  Houghton, 

Mifflin,  1938.     x  o 

33.  Updegraff,  Florence,  Coat  for  a  Soldier,  Harcourt, 

1941.     x    o  c 


F.     Supplementary  Material.  -  - 

The  Bulletin  Board  will  have  on  it: 

1.  Directions  for  the  Flour  and  Salt  Map. 

2.  List  of  local  historic  sites.  (Optional 

Related  Activity  Number  4) 

3.  List  of  books,  single  biography  and 

fiction,  for  book  reports.  (Core 
Activity  Number  30) (See  References 
for  the  Pupil's  Use) 


I 


i 
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4.  Directions  for  the  biographical 

sketch.   (Core  Activity  Number  25) 

5.  Directions  for  the  book  report.  (Core 

Activity  Number  30)  (See  References 
for  the  Pupil's  Use) 


Directions  for  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

Paragraph  One. —    Pull  name  of  personage,  date  of 
birth,  birthplace,  education,  family  information,  oc- 
cupation. 

Paragraph  Two, --    Exploits  connected  with  Revol- 
utionary Period  or  connection  with  this  time  in  history. 

Paragraph  Three. —     Summary  of  his  or  her  contri- 
bution to  American  History,  any  modern  references  to 
this  person,  your  opinion  of  the  personage.. 


Book  Report  Directions. — 

Paragraph  One. —    Title  (underlined),  full  name  of 
author,  illustrator,  publisher,  and  date  of  copyright. 

Paragraph  Two. —    Review  of  the  story. 

Paragraph  Three. —  Description  of  a  particularly  in- 
teresting, exciting,  or  important  event  in  the  book. 

Paragraph  Four. —  How  the  book  connects  with  our 
Social  Studies  Unit,  your  opinion  of  the  book,  and  any 
special  information  of  interest. 

Vocabulary  'Words  That  May  Be  New  To  Class.  -- 

admiralty  courts 
boycott 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer 

controversy 

Creole 

"crowned  ruffians" 

duty 

exploit 

export 

fortification 
grievances 
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Vocabulary  words  That  May  Be  New  to  Class  (Continued) 


Hessian 

import 

mestizos 

militia 

minutemen 

monarchy 

pamphlet 

pamphleteer 

personage 

privateer 

rebellion 


repeal 

revolution 

"sceptered  savage" 

skirmish 

tariff 

Tories 

tyranny 

"weal  or  woe" 

Whigs 

writ 


Organizations. 

Commi t tees  of  Correspondence 
First  Continental  Congress 
Second  Continental  Congress 
Sons  of  Liberty 

Documents . -- 

Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances 
Declaration  of  Independence 
Articles  of  Confederation 
Treaty  of  Paris  1783 

Bells. 

Nathan  Hale  # 
The  Liberty  Bell  # 
Centennial  1776-1876  # 

LEADERS. — 

Thirteen  Colonies 

John  Adams 
Samuel  Adams 
Ethan  Allen 
Crispus  Attucks 
William  Dawes 
Benjamin  Franklin 
John  Hancock 
Patrick  Henry 


John  Jay 

Thomas  Jefferson 
John  Paul  Jones 
Richard  Henry  Lee 
Robert  Morris 
James  Otis 
Thomas  Paine 
Paul  Revere 
George  Washington 
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Latin  America 

Simon  Bolivar 
San  Martin 
Miranda 


Connected  with  Connecticut 

Major  Andre 
Benedict  Arnold 
Silas  Leane 
Nathan  Hale 
Samuel  Huntington 
Colonel  Thomas  Knowlton 
William  Ledyard 
Israel  Putnam 
Roger  Sherman 
Jonathan  Trumbull 
John  Trumbull 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth 
william  Williams 
Oliver  vVolcott 


England 

General  Burgoyne 
Edmund  Burke 
Lord  Cornwallis 
General  Gage 
George  III 
General  Howe 
William  Pitt 
Charles  Townshend 


Other  Countries 

Kosciusko 

Lafayette 

Pulaski 

Rochambeau 

Steuben 

Women 

Milly  Pitcher 
Betsy  Ross 
Martha  Washington 


Division  of  Activities  by  Subject. — 


Social  Studies . — 
Research  work 

Organization  of  notes,  lists,  notebook 
Map  studies 
Following  directions 
Finding  answers 
Making  decisions 

Recognizing  appropriate  material 
Historical  information 


Literature  and  English  Composition. — 

New  vocabulary  words 
Use  of  school  library 
Oral  reports 
Short,  written  reports 
Biographical  sketch 
Book  Report 

Oral  reading-prose  and  poetry 
Memorization 
Following  directions 
Silent  reading 

Book  of  Plays. -- 

Bird,  Grace,  Starling,  Maud,  Historical  Plays  for 
Children,  Macmillan,  1914.  Pages  54-78, 
173-198,  199-220.  x 

Crossland,  John,  Plays  from  History,  Book  5,  Nelson, 
Ltd.  Pages  60-77.  x 

Hague,  Elizabeth,  Dramatic  Moments  in  American  His- 
tory, University  Publishing  Company,  1926. 
P"ages  24-50,  68-88,  89-104.  x 


CHAPTER  III 


UNIT  II 

WE  ENRICH  OUR  AMERICAN  WAX  OF  LIFE 

General  statement  of  the  unit* —  Since  the  first 
settlers  came  to  our  shores  an  American  way  of  life  has 
been  developing,     ihese  settlers  have  come  from  many 
countries  bringing  many  abilities  and  new  points  of 
view.     From  these  various  sources  we  have  created  an 
ideal  of  a  richer,  fuller,  and  better  life  for  each 
person  according  to  his  ability  and  talents  regardless 
of  his  race,  nationality,  or  religion.     ^e  have  worked 
to  improve  education,  housing,  and  health.     »»e  have  be- 
come interested  in  the  fields  of  literature,  music,  art, 
architecture,  the  theatre,  and  sports.     From  our  broad 
interests  we  have  become  a  little  more  tolerant  of  those 
among  us  whose  racial,  national,  and  religious  back- 
grounds are  different  from  ours.     Ihere  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  better  understanding  in  these  many  relation- 
ships of  everyday  living. 
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Itemized  statement  or  delimitation  of  the  unit. — 
1.     Our  country  has  been  settled  by  many  national- 
i  ities  of  people  because  of  the  opportunities  that  have 

existed  here  and  the  need  for  workers  that  developed 
from  industrialization. 
|  2.     The  first  census  of  1790  showed  that  90  per 

cent  of  the  3,9^9,214  people  in  the  United  States  were 
from  the  British  Isles  and  90  per  cent  of  those  from 
England. 

3.  From  1607  until  1896  the  majority  of  the  im- 
migrants came  from  the  nations  of  northern  and  western 
Europe:     Great  Britain,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 

)  Denmark. 

4.  These  groups  of  people  were  predominately  Prot- 
estant. 

5.  By  1890  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
62,947,714. 

6.  After  1896  most  of  the  immigrants  came  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe:     Poland,  Russia,  Austria- 

^  Hungary,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

7.  These  groups  were  mostly  Roman  Catholic  and 
Jewish. 

^  8.     In  the  1880' s  immigration  from  Asiatic  countries 

began  to  be  checked. 


9.  Since  1921  immigration  from  all  countries  has 
been  restricted. 

10.  In  1940  there  were  131,669,275  people  in  this 
country. 

11.  Some  of  these  Immigrants  have  contributed  new 
ideas  to  our  way  of  living.     For  example:  Carl  Schurz, 
Jacob  Riis,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  Samuel  Gompers. 

12.  Some  foreign-born  citizens  have  been  Inventors 
whose  work  has  improved  our  living  conditions.  For 
example:     Charles  Steinmetz. 

13.  Many  native-born  citizens  have  made  their  con- 
tributions to  our  mode  of  living. 

14.  i-ublic  education  has  become  synonymous  with 
the  American  way  of  life  because  of  such  people  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Horace  Mann,  Noah  Webster,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Henry  Barnard,  Mary  Lyon,  and  Frances 
tfillard. 

15.  American  business  has  developed  through  the 
efforts  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  John  Wanamaker,  Henry  Ford, 
and  Frank  IIV.  Woolworth. 

16.  The  ideal  of  a  free  press  has  been  preserved 
and  improved  by  such  men  as  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Horace 
Greeley,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Edward  Bok,  and  William  Allen 
White, 
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17.  Inventors  have  changed  our  industry,  trans- 
portation, and  communication  by  their  inventions. 

18.  Clothing  has  become  machine-made  because  of 
such  people  as  Eli  Whitney,  and  Elias  Howe. 

19.  Farming  methods  were  made  more  efficient  by 
such  men  as  Cyrus  McCormick. 

20.  Transportation  by  water  was  improved  by  men 
like  John  Fitch,  Robert  Fulton,  and  DeWitt  Clinton. 

21.  Railroads  were  developed  by  Peter  Cooper, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Edward  G.  Harriman,  James  J.  Hill, 
George  Westinghouse ,  and  George  .Pullman. 

22.  Automobiles  were  invented  by  George  Selden, 
Charles  Duryea,  Elwood  Hayes,  and  Henry  Ford. 

25.     Transportation  by  air  was  introduced  by 
Samuel  r.  Langley,  and  the  Wright  brothers. 

24.  Communication  became  instantaneous  by  the  use 
of  electricity. 

25.  Thomas  A.  Edison  led  the  way  in  electrical 
communication  and  was  soon  followed  by  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Alexander  G.  Bell,  and  Lee 

de  Forest. 

26.  A  great  movement  for  the  reform  of  many  ex- 
isting conditions  began  to  develop  in  our  country  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century. 

27.  It  increased  in  intensity  and  greatly  inp 
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fluenced  our  social  and  political  life. 

28.  ±>ublic  health  has  been  improved  by  such  doc- 
tors as  Walter  Reed,  James  Carroll,  Jesse  Lazear,  the 
Mayo  brothers,  William  T.  G.  Morton,  and  William  C. 
Gorgas. 

29.  Better  housing  was  the  goal  of  Jane  Addams, 
Ellen  Starr,  Carl  Schurz,  and  Jacob  Riis. 

30.  Men  began  to  organize  in  order  to  secure  bet- 
ter working  conditions  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Mitchell,  Samuel  Gompers,  Uriah  Stephens,  and  Eugene 
Debs . 

31.  Dorothea  Dix  and  Daniel  Webster  were  active 
in  prison  reform  work. 

32.  i^ublic  relief  was  emphasized  by  Clara  Barton 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

33.  Slavery  was  denounced  by  many  among  whom  were 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

34.  Temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 

was  especially  championed  by  the  women  under  Frances  Willard. 

35.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  ratified  in  1919  ap- 
proved National  Prohibition. 

36.  The  'Twenty-first  Amendment  ratified  in  1933  re- 
pealed the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

37.  Women1 s  Civil  Rights  and  Suffrage  were  made 
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possible  by  such  leaders  as  Anna  H.  Shaw,  Lucy  Stone, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Mary  Lyon,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 

38.  The  Nineteenth  Amendment  adopted  in  1920 
guaranteed  women  the  right  to  vote. 

39.  Reformers  such  as  Elihu  Root,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
worked  for  world  peace  and  cooperation. 

40.  Religious  freedom,  the  Influence  of  the  church 
on  the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  and  a  reawakening  due 
to  revival  meetings  in  the  late  1800' s  were  responsible 
for  the  success  of  many  of  the  preceding  reform  move- 
ments. 

41.  A  democratic  form  of  government  allowing  lib- 
erty and  opportunity  made  it  possible  for  social  changes 
to  develop. 

42.  The  spirit  of  democracy  spread  because  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  assembly  made  possible  the  public 
discussions  of  an  educated  public. 

43.  Authors  expressed  this  democratic  spirit  in 
their  writings.     Some  of  these  were  Mark  Twain,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Bret  Harte, 
George  Cable,  Thomas  Page,  and  Mary  Antin. 
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44.  Among  the  poets  who  expressed  the  democratic 
spirit  in  their  writings  were  Walt  Whitman,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
Eugene  Field,  and  Carl  Sandburg. 

45.  Many  new  organizations  were  formed  for  the 
betterment  of  particular  groups  of  people.     Some  of 
these  were  the  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts,  4-H  Club,  Grange, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 

46.  There  has  been  a  great  interest  in  painting  in 
the  last  century.     ihe  following  artists  are  among  the 
most  popular:  James  Whistler,  J.  S.  Sargent,  E.  A.  Abbey, 
N.  Currier  and  J.  Ives,  winslow  Homer,  Thomas  Nast, 
Howard  Pyle,  Howard  Christie,  Charles  Gibson,  Ernest 
Fiene,  J.  S.  Curry,  Thomas  Benton,  and  Grant  flood. 

47.  'ihe  sculpture  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens ,  Karl 
Bitter,  Gutzon  Borglum,  Frederick  MacMonnies  and  Daniel 
French  has  enriched  our  art, 

48.  Music  has  reflected  our  cultural  development 
as  heard  in  the  compositions  of  Stephen  Foster,  John  P. 
Sousa,  Edward  MacDowell,  Victor  Herbert,  Paul  Whiteman, 
Walter  Damrosch,  George  Gershwin,  and  Irving  Berlin. 

49.  Among  musicians  who  have  become  famous  are 
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Arturo  To3can±nl,Sergi  Koussevitzky,  Leopold  Stokowski, 
Jose  Iturbi,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Marian  Anderson,  and  Paul 
Robeson, 

50.  Sports  and  games  have  helped  our  physical  ed- 
ucation program  and  leisure  time  recreation.     Some  of 
the  sportsmen  responsible  for  this  have  been  Walter  Camp, 
James  Naismith,  Abner  Doubleday,  Joe  Louis,  Jesse  Owens, 
Lou  Gehrig,  and  Babe  Ruth. 

51.  Engineers  and  builders  have  developed  an  Ameri- 
can style  of  architecture.     Examples  of  this  are  seen  the 
works  of  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Prank  Lloyd  Wright,  William 
Lescaze,  Richard  Neutra,  Fred  Olmsted,  Daniel  Burnham, 
and  Charles  McKim. 

52.  The  entertainment  world  has  benefitted  because 
of  the  acting  or  productions  of  Edwin  Booth,  John  Drew, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Minnie  Fiske,  the  Schubert  brothers, 
Mary  Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Charles  Chaplin,  Al 
Jolson,  Walt  Disney,  Eddie  Cantor,  and  many  others. 

53.  Our  interest  in  the  world  at  large  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  explorations  of  Robert  Peary,  Donald 
MacMillan,  V.  Stefansson,  and  Richard  E.  Byrd. 

54.  John  J.  Audubon,  John  Muir,  and  Luther  Burbank 
have  influenced  us  in  developing  a  keen  interest  in  our 
wild  and  domestic  bird,  animal,  and  plant  life.  The 
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Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was 
organized. 

55.  New  problems,  economic,  social,  and  political 
have  been  created  by  inventions  and  discoveries. 

56.  Some  of  these  modern  problems  are  limited  im- 
migration, farm  conditions,  multiple  taxation,  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  and  government  control  of 
business . 

57.  A  great  concern  for  the  well-being  of  individ- 
uals has  become  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  our 
American  way  of  life  and  is  a  result  of  the  growth  of 
our  democracy,  which  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  each  person  are  important. 

58.  Our  country  has  carried  its  way  of  living  into 
its  world  relationships. 

59.  'ihe  United  States  of  America  fought  World  War 
II  in  order  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  others  our 
American  way  of  life. 

60.  Now  we  must  try  to  keep  the  peace  so  that 
freedom  and  justice  may  develop  a  more  democratic  way 
of  living  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  enjoy 
liberty  and  opportunity. 

61.  If  we  wish  to  make  our  own  way  of  life  strong 
enough  to  withstand  attacks  from  groups  from  within  and 
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outside  our  country  whose  ideas  and  goals  are  opposed 
to  ours,  we  must  rid  our  own  society  of  prejudices, 
hatred,  and  fear  of  citizens  with  racial,  national,  and 
religious  backbrounds  different  from  ours, 

62.  Each  person  must  start  by  trying  to  understand 
his  immediate  neighbor  better  and  from  this  small  begin- 
ning carry  the  same  sympathetic  ideas  into  practice  with 
larger  groups  of  people. 

Probable  Indirect  and  Incidental  learning  products. -- 

1.  An  interest  in  the  development  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  its  worth  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  groups  of  individuals. 

3.  A  realization  of  the  great  number  and 
nationalities  of  people  who  have  influenced  its  develop- 
ment. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  specific  contributions 
of  many  individuals  to  this  development. 

5.  An  understanding  that  when  people  use 
practically  all  their  energies  trying  to  make  a  living 
there  is  little  time  to  devote  to  the  fine  arts. 

6.  A  realization  that  until  1850  we  had  largely 
followed  a  European  pattern  but  after  1890  when  the  last 
frontier  had  been  settled  an  American  way  of  life  was 
being  created. 


7,     The  idea  that  the  arts,  literature,  and 
music  of  a  country  are  influenced  by  the  everyday  life 
of  the  people,  and  are  fully  developed  only  where  a 
democratic  form  of  government  allows  free  expression. 

8.  A  respect  for  those  of  other  races,  countries, 
and  religions  who  have  shared  in  our  way  of  life. 

9.  An  understanding  that  in  some  countries  a 
modified  form  of  our  American  way  of  life  may  be  best 
for  those  people. 

10.  A  realization  that  our  American  way  of  life 
will  be  influenced  and  changed  by  each  succeeding 
generation  of  its  citizens. 

11.  A  hope  that  it  will  always  be  a  way  of  life 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

12.  Increased  skill  in  the  unit  method  of  study. 

References  for  the  teacher. —  To  be  the  same  as  for 
the  pupils. 

Unit  Assignment 

Introductory  Activities. 

1.  Bulletin  board  display  of  pictures  and 
clippings  connected  with  our  American  way  of  life. 

2.  Appropriate  books  from  our  room  library  or 
our  school  library  and  the  public  libraries  arranged  in 
our  bookcases. 
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3. 


Discussion  of  what  enriches  our  way  of  life. 


a.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  finer  things  of 
life? 


b. 


Where  do  they  originate? 


How  do  they  develop? 


d. 


Why  are  they  sometimes  stunted  in  their 
growth? 


e.     Why  should  they  be  encouraged? 
4.     Recitation  of  all  stanzas  of  America  the 
Beautiful  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates.     Teacher  shows  pictures 
of  Pike's  Peak  that  inspired  the  author  to  write  these 
words.     Reference  to  be  used  if  the  class  has  forgotten 
the  words  learned  last  year:     Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures, 
Pages  474-5. 

5.  Read  America  for  Me  by  Henry  van  Dyke  from  Liter- 
ature and  Living,  Book  3,  Page  355.     Call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  van  Dyke's  son,   rertius,  is  now  Dean  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  located  in  our  school  dis- 
trict. 

6.  Preliminary  Objective  Test. 
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OBJECTIVE  TEST    -     GRADE  8 


Enrich  Our  American  Way  of  Life" 


MATCHING 


A.     Place  In  the  blank  before  each  name  the  number  of 
the  item  from  the  second  column  with  which  the  per- 
son is  commonly  identified. 

Great  American  Inventors 


Eli  Whitney 
Elias  Howe 
Thomas  Edison 
Lee  De  Forest 
Cyrus  tocCormick 
George  Wes tinghouse 
Charles  Duryea 
Orville  Wright 
George  .Pullman 
Alexander  bell 


1.  Radio 

2.  Harvester 

3.  Railroads 

4.  Automobiles 

5.  Airplane 

6.  Sleeping  cars 

7.  Steamboat 

8.  Sewing  machine 

9.  Submarine  cable 

10.  Erie  Canal 

11.  Telephone 

12.  Vulcanized  rubber 

13.  Cotton  gin 

14.  Telegraph 

15.  Electric  light 
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B.     Place  In  the  blank  before  each  name  the  number  of 


the  item  from  the  second  column  with  which  the  per- 
son is  commonly  identified. 


American 

Reformers 

 Jane  Addems 

1. 

Yellow  fever 

 Samuel  Gompers 

2. 

American  Red  Cross 

 Dorothea  Dix 

3. 

Asainst  slaverv 

 Walter  Reed 

4. 

World  Peace 

 Susan  B.  Anthony 

5. 

Girl  Scouting 

 Woodrow  Wilson 

6. 

Better  housing 

 Jacob  Riis 

7. 

Newspaper  column 

 Prances  Willard 

8. 

Temperance  Society 

f  |  oy»C     Roy»f  ah 
UlcLl  W     L-CXL  UvJIl 

9. 

Prison  reform 

William  L.  Garrison 

10. 

Crippled  children 

11. 

Free  speech 

12. 

American  Federation  of 
Labor 

13. 

Public  education 

14. 

Woman's  suffrage 

15. 

Hull  House 

C.     Place  in  the  blank  before  each  name  the  number  of 
the  item  from  the  second  column  with  which  the  per- 
son is  commonly  identified. 
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American  Artists  and  Sculptors 


_Nathaniel  Currier 
_Gutzon  Borglum 
Wins low  Homer 
Grant  Wood 
ihomas  Nast 


1.  Water  scenes 

2.  Cartoonist 

3.  Gibson  Girl 

4.  Lithographer 

5.  Murals 

6.  Mt.  Rushmore  carvings 

7.  Statues  of  Lincoln 

8.  American  Gothic 

D.     Place  in  the  blank  before  each  name  the  number  of 
the  item  from  the  second  column  with  which  the  per- 
son is  commonly  identified. 

American  Educators 


Horace  Mann 
Henry  Barnard 


Mary  Lyon 
_Noah  Webster 
Booker  Ti  Washington 


1.  Educated  negroes 

2.  Made  spelling  uniform 
5.  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

4.  Principal  of  Noah  Webster 
School 

5.  U. S. Commissioner  of  Ed- 

ucation 

6.  Brother  of  George  Washington 

7.  First  public  normal  school 

8.  Established  trade  school 
E.     Place  in  the  blank  before  each  name  the  number  of 

the  item  from  the  second  column  with  which  the  per- 
son is  commonly  identified. 
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American  Writers 

Mark  Twain 
_Walt  Whitman 
_Henry  Longfellow 
_Edgar  Allan  Poe 
_01iver  W.  Holmes 

James  W.  Riley 

James  F.  Cooper 

Bret  Harte 


Carl  Sandburg 


_Mary  Ant  in 


1.  Poet  and  collector  of 
folksongs 

2.  Indian  stories 


3.  Worked  for  Women' s  Rights 

4.  First  of  modern  poets 

5.  Immigrant 

6.  Sports  writer 

7.  American  history  in  poetry 

8.  Old  Ironsides 

9.  Lived  in  Hartford 

10.  Western  stories 

11.  Indiana  poet 

12.  Wrote  plays 

13.  Railroad  stories 

14.  Famous  negro  author 

15.  Master  of  the  short  story 


Piece  In  the  blank  before  each  name  the  number  of 
the  item  from  the  second  column  with  which  the  per- 
son is  commonly  identified. 

American  Musicians 

 Walter  Damrosch  1.  Wrote  Rhapsody  in  Blue 

 Paul  Whiteman  2.  Famous  violinist 

 Edward  MacDowell  3.  Negro  soprano 

 George  Gershwin  4.  Led  a  military  band 
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Has  a  weekly  radio  program 

Wrote  American  folk  songs 

Leads  a  symphony  orchestra 
today 

Made  jazz  acceptable 

Composed  operettas 

Lives  in  Hartford 

Began  kusic  Appreciation 
on  radio 

Famous  tenor 

Wrote  Woodland  Sketches 

Flays  the  tuba 

vVrote  music  for  both  World 
Wars 

MULTIPLE- CHOICE 
A,     Underline  the  correct  answer  and  write  its  letter  in 
the  space  in  the  right  hand  margin. 
Immigration 

1.  People  have  been  attracted  to  our  country  be- 
cause of  its  a.  beauty    b.  fun    c.  farms 

d.  opportunities   

2.  During  colonization  most  people  came  from 

a.  England    b.  France     c.  Canada     d.  Italy   

3.  Between  1607  and  1896  the  majority  of 
settlers  were  from  a.  eastern  Asia 

b.  Southern  and  eastern  Europe  c.  northern 

and  western  Europe  d.  South  America   

4.  Between  1607  and  1896  most  immigrants  were 
a.  Jewish  b.  Protestant 

c.  Roman  Catholic        d.  Buddhist 


Irving  Berlin  5. 

Yehudi  Menuhin  6. 

John  Philip  Sousa  7. 

Victor  Herbert  8. 

Marian  Anderson  9, 

Stephen  Foster  10, 

11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
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5.  After  1896  most  of  the  new  settlers  came  from 
a.  eastern  Asia    b.  southern  and  eastern 
Europe    c.  northern  and  western  Europe 

d.  South  America   

6.  These  later  immigrants  were  mostly 
a.  Jewish  b.  Protestant 

c.  Roman  Catholic      d.  Buddhist   

7.  Immigration  has  been  restricted  since 

a.  1790    b.  1880    c.  1900    d.  1921   

B.     Underline  the  correct  answer  and  write  its 

letter  in  the  space  in  the  right  hand  margin. 
Business  and  Industrial  Development 

1.  American  business  methods  have  developed 
through  the  efforts  of  such  men  as 

a.  Horace  Mann  b.  Edward  MacDowell 

c.  Andrew  Carnegie        d.  tflnslow  Homer   

2.  Ideas  that  helped  our  development  came  from 
a.  native-born  citizens        b.  foreign-born 
c.  both  native  and  foreign-  citizens 

born  d.   the  old  World 

3.  One  of  those  who  worked  to  maintain  a  free 
press  was 

a.  Joseph  Pulitzer        b.  Frsncis  Murphy 

c.  Edgar  A.  Poe  d.  Eli  Whitney 

4.  In  architecture  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped the 

a.  aqueduct    b.  skyscraper    c.  church 

d.  arch 

5.  A  wealthy  businessman  who  is  actively  in- 
terested in  improving  our  American  way  of 
life  is 

a.  Richard  E.  Byrd  b.  John  D.Rockef eller, Jr. 
c.  Charles  Peale  d.  Paul  Robeson 


C.     Underline  the  correct  answer  and  write  its  letter 


in  the  space  in  the  right  hand  margin 
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Societies  and  Organizations 


1.     Since  1900  organizations  for  the  enrichment 
of  American  life  have 


2.     The  organization  representing  the  adult 
farmers  is 

a.  Field  and  Stream    b.  Woodmen  of  America 


3.  The  organization  particularly  for  the  girls 
and  boys  in  farming  communities  is 

a.  Girl  Scouts    b.  4-K  Club     c.  Eoy  Scouts 
d.  Youth  Hostel 

4.  The  first  large  organization  for  labor 
groups  was 

a.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 

b.  The  United  Mine  Workers 

c.  The  Teamsters'  Union 

d.  The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization 

5.  Many  organizations  were  begun  that  dealt 
with  a.  forestry  b.  music  c.  etiquette 
d.  temperance 

Underline  the  correct  answer  and  write  its  letter 

in  the  space  in  the  right  hand  margin. 


a.  decreased 
c.  increased 


b.  remained  the  same 
d.  greatly  increased 


c.   The  Grange 


d.  The  Knights  of 
Labor 


Sportsmen 


1. 


Baseball  was  begun  by 
a.   James  Naismith 
c.  John  Woodruff 


b. 
d. 


Abner  Double day 
Eabe  Ruth 


2. 


Basketball  was  introduced 
a.  James  Naismith  b. 
c.  John  Woodruff  d. 


by 

Abner  Doubleday 
Horace  Mann 


3. 


A  great  runner  was 

a.  Jesse  Owens 

c.  George  W.  Carver 


b. 
d. 


Henry  Armstrong 
Booker  T. 
Washington 


1 

I 

I 
I 


I 


Underline  the  correct  answer  and  write  its  letter 
in  the  space  in  the  right  hand  margin. 

Democratic  Living 

1.  Our  American  way  of  life  has  developed  particu 
lerly  because  of  our 

a.  good  location  b.  rich  land 

c.  form  of  government      d.  many  immigrants 

2.  A  democratic  form  of  government  must  have 
a.  many  people  b.  much  land 

c.  liberty  and  d.  great  wealth 

opportunity 

3.  Many  improvements  were  made  in  our  American 
way  of  life  because  of  the  influence  of 

a.  architecture         b.  sports 
c.  plays  d.  religion 

4.  In  our  country  great  interest  is  felt  in  the 
a,  wealthy  class        b.  Individual  person 

c.  businessman  d.  highly  educated 

5.  We  should  work  constantly  to  preserve  our 
form  of 

a.  government  c.  dress 

b.  worship  d.  building 


i 

i 

i 

I 

I 
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A.  1.  15 

2.  8 

3.  15 

4.  1 

5.  2 

6.  3 

7.  4 

8.  5 

9.  6 
10.  11 

1.  15 

2.  12 

3.  9 

4.  1 

5.  14 

6.  4 

7.  6 

8.  8 

9.  2 

10.  3 
C.  1.  4 

2.  6 

3.  1 

4.  8 

5.  2 


Unit  II    Key  to  Objective  Test 
Matching 

D«_    1 .  7 

2.  5 

3.  3 

4.  2 

5.  1 
Bj_  1.  9 

2.  4 

3.  7 

4.  15 

5.  8 

6.  11 

7.  2 

8.  10 

9.  1 
10.  5 

F\  1.  11 

2.  8 

3.  13 

4.  1 

5.  15 

6.  2 

7.  4 

8.  9 

9.  3 

10.  6 


i 

i 


B.  1.  c 


i 

I 

I 
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"We  Enrich  Our  American  Way  of  Life" 
Core  Activities 

Directions.--  Read  this  study-and  activity  guide 
carefully.     You  may  work  alone  or  with  one  or  more  of 
your  classmates.     The  following  list  may  help  you  with 
your  research  work  in  the  school  library. 
Many  Encyclopedias 

Picture  File  (Ask  Miss  Gage  about  this) 

General  Reference  Books 

92  Single  Biography 

920  Collective  Biography 

500  Natural  Science 

600  Useful  Arts 

700  Fine  Arts 

821  Poetry 

973  United  States  Eistory 
Non-fiction  history  books  from  the  public  libraries 
will  be  found  in  the  right  hand  side  of  our  largest  book- 
case at  the  side  of  the  room.     Non-fiction  biography 
from  the  public  libraries  will  be  found  on  the  side  cup- 
boards . 

A.     1.     What  do  we  mean  by  the  American  way  of  life? 

2.  Row  is  it  different  from  that  of  countries  such 

as  China,  Russia,  France,  or  England? 

3.  List  in  your  notebook  the  conditions  in  our 

country  that  have  made  the  growth  of  our 
American  way  of  life  possible. 

4.  When  did  our  American  way  of  life  begin  to 

develop? 

5.  How  did  immigrants  change  it? 

6.  What  do  we  mean  by  saying  that  our  American 

way  of  life  has  been  enriched? 


« 

I 
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7.  Explain  the  term  "the  finer  things  of  life". 

8.  Keep  in  your  notebook  a  list  of  adjectives 

that  describe  our  American  way  of  life 
past  or  present. 

B.      Many  individuals  have  made  important  contributions 

to  our  American  way  of  life.     The  following  headings 

cover  the  types  of  people  that  we  shall  study  in 

this  unit. 

1.  Architects  and  Builders 
Educe  tors 

Businessmen  and  Industrialists 
Inventors  and  Scientists 
Newspapermen  and  Publishers 
Reformers 
Writers 

2 .  Actors,  Actresses,  and  Producers 
Artists  and  Sculptors 
Explorers 

Musicians 
Naturalists 

Societies  and  Organizations 
Sportsmen 

9.  Select  two  headings  from  List  1.     Find  the  names 

listed  under  those  headings  on  Pages  4-7  of 
the  Core  Activities  Guide.     Choose  from 
three  (3)  to  six  (6)  people  to  study.  Use 
the  references  given  on  Pages  95-99    of  this 
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guide  and  any  other  accurate  source  of 
information  to  get  biographical  material. 
Keep  the  material  that  you  find  according 
to  the  following  form  in  your  notebook: 

Heading  from  List  1 

1.  Person  to  be  studied 
Date  of  birth 
Place  of  birth 
Family  information 
Education 

Occupation  or  trade 
Outstanding  achievements 
Contribution  to  American  life 
Any  further  information 

2.  Neafct  person  to  be  studied 

same  as  above. 

Plan  to  use  at  least  one  side  of  one  sheet  of 

paper  for  each  person.     Keep  the  information 

in  the  form  of  notes. 

10.     Select  two  headings  from  List  2.     Follow  the 
same  directions  as  in  Core  Activity  No.  9. 

C.     11.     .Vhich  of  the  people  whom  you  have  studied  do 
you  think  made  the  greatest  contribution 
to  our  American  way  of  life?    Be  able  to 
explain  your  reasons.     Star  (*)  their 
names  in  the  lists  at  the  end  of  the  Core 
Activities  Pages  95  -  99. 

12.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 

Great  Americans. 

13.  Who  are  the  Americans  who  have  received  this 

honor?  List  them  in  your  notebook. 
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14.     If  anyone  whom  you  have  chosen  to  study  in  activi- 
ties 9  and  10  is  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  make  a 
note  of  it  in  your  biographical  notes  under 
Further  Information. 


15.  From  among  our  foreign-horn  citizens  which  have 

enriched  our  American  way  of  life? 

16.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  person  born  in  another 

country  to  help  toward  an  American  way  of 
life? 

17.  Choose  a  single  biography  (92  or  j92)  from  the 

list  of  pupil  references  for  a  written  book 
report.     The  directions  to  be  followed  are 
on  the  bulletin  board. 

18.  On  your  list  of  people  to  be  studied  (rages  95  -  99) 

mark  those  who  have  lived  in  Hartford  by 
writing  Hartford  after  the  name. 

19.  On  the  same  lists  write  Connecticut  after  the 

name  of  anyone  who  has  lived  outside  Hart- 
ford but  in  Connecticut. 


20.  Copy  into  your  notebook  and  also  on  a  piece  of 

paper  at  least  one  worthwhile  quotation 
from  an  individual  whom  you  have  studied. 
Be  sure  to  add  the  name  of  the  person  whom 
you  are  quoting.    Your  second  copy  is  for 
a  class  collection  that  will  be  classified 
and  posted.     If  you  would  like  to  be  on  the 
committee  to  do  this  tell  Miss  Gage  when 
you  give  her  your  quotation. 

21.  Individual  Silent  Reading 

a.  Literature  and  .Living,  Book  One  (old,  red 

edition)  rages  428-445,  453-559 

b.  Literature  and  Living,  Book  Two  (green) 

Parts  IIB,  IID,   HE,   IVA,   IVC,  IVD, 
(bee  Table  of  Contents) 


c.  Literature  and  Living,  Book  Three  (blue) 

Parts  IV-  D,  V  C,  VI  A,  VI  C  (See  Table 
of  Contents ) 

d.  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures 

Pages  131-2,  211-46,  321-4,  539-40. 
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22.  Oral  Reading  and  Class  Discussion 

Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures,  Pages  471-3. 
I  Am  an  American    by  Lieberman 
My  people  Came  to  this  Country    by  Burt 

23.  Copy  into  your  notebook  the  American's  Creed  by 

Charles  tf.  Eliot,  former  President  of  Harvard 
University.     It  is  in  Literature  and  Living, 
Book  Three,  on  Pages  447-8.     Begin  to  copy 
with  the  words  "Americans  believe  . . . 11 . 

24.  May  18,  1947  is  I  Am  an  American  Day.     Plan  a 

composition  using  that  as  a  title  or  an  adapt- 
ation of  it  such  as  »Vhy  I  Am  Proud  to  be  an 
American.     Use  notebook  paper.     *trlte  it  and 
hand  it  in  by  May  23,  1947. 

25.  If  you  find  any  names  in  addition  to  the  ones 

listed  at  the  end  of  these  Core  Activities 
(Pages  95  -  99),  add  them  under  the  correct 
heading.     Tell  Miss  Gage  if  you  do  this  and 
also  tell  her  if  you  think  that  there  should 
be  any  other  headings. 

26.  Keep  a  section  of  your  notebook  for  appropriate 

clippings  that  you  find  as  you  study  this  unit. 
Underline  important  names  or  organizations  that 
are  ones  we  are  studying.     Put  a  title  under 
any  article  or  picture  that  is  not  clearly 
labeled. 

27.  A  committee  will  be  needed  to  plan  a  program  that 

will  make  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  others  in  the 
class  during  this  unit.     If  you  would  like  to 
be  on  this  committee  please  tell  Miss  Gage. 
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LISTS  OP  PEOPLE 


WHO  MAY  BE  STUDIED  IN  THIS  UNIT 


Actors,  Actresses,  and  Producers 
idwin  Forrest 
Charlotte  Cushman 
Edwin  Booth 
John  Drew 
Joseph  Jefferson 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske 
The  Schubert  Brothers 
Mary  Pickford 


Douglas  Fairbanks 
Charlie  Chaplin  (f.b.)# 
Al  Jolson 
Walt  Disney 
Ingrid  Bergman  (f .b. ) 
r'&ul  Lukas  (f  .b.  ) 
Jt,ddie  Cantor 
Jack  Benny 


Architects  and  Builders 
Louis  Henry  Sullivan 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
William  Lescaze 
Richard  Neutra 


John  D.Rockef eller , Jr. 
Fred  L.  Olmsted 
Daniel  H.  3urnham 
Charles  McKim 


Artists 

James  McNeill  Whistler 
John  Singer  Sargent 
Emanuel  Leutze 
iidwin  Austin  Abbey 
Thomas  Sully 
Chester  Harding 
George  Inness 
Nathaniel  Currier 
James  M.  Ives 
.i/inslow  Homer 
Ernest  Fiene 


John  Steuart  Curry 
Thomas  Jiakins 
Thomas  Benton 
Grant  »i/ood 
John  LaFarge 
Thomas  Nast 
Homer  Davenport 
Frederic  Remington 
Howard  Pyle 

Howard  Chandler  Christy 
Charles  Dana  Gibson 


Sculptors 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens (f .b. ) 
Karl  Bitter  (f .b. ) 
Harriet  Hosmer 


Gutzon  Borglum 
Frederick  W.  MacMonnies 
Daniel  Chester  French 


hducators 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Louis  Agassiz  (f.bj 

Horace  Mann 

Noah  Webster 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Dr.  George  Washington  Carver 


Daniel  H.  Williams 

Henry  Barnard 

Mary  Lyon 

Frances  E.  Willard 

Emma  Willard 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer 


#  (f.b.)  means  foreign-born 
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Explorers 
Robert  E. 
Donald  B. 


Peary 
MacMillan 


Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  (f.b.) 
Richard  E.  Byrd 


Businessmen  and  Industrialists 
Andrew  Carnegie  (f.b.) 
John  Wanamaker 


Henry  Ford 

Frank  IV.  .fi/oolworth 


Inventors 
Clothing 

Eli  Whitney 
Ellas  Howe 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (f.b.) 


Communication 

Samuel  F.B.  Morse 
Alexander  G.  Bell 
Cyrus  ».  Field 
Thomas  A.  Edison 


George  Westinghouse 
Charles  Steinmetz  (f.b.) 
Lee  DeForest 


Food 

Cyrus  McCormick 

Transportation 
Boats 

John  Fitch 
Robert  Fulton 
DeWitt  Clinton  -  canals 
James  Rumsey 

Railroads 

James  J.  Hill 
George  .Pullman 
Edward  H.  Harriman 

Automobiles 

George  Selden 
Charles  Duryea 

Airplanes 

Samuel  P.  Langley 
Wilbur  Wright 
Orville  Wright 

Others:    America's  Building  by  Freeland,  talker,  and 
Williams,  Pages  319-323. 


George  Westinghouse 
Cornelius  H.  Vanderbilt 


Elwood  Hayes 
Henry  Ford 
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Other  Scientists 

Michael  Pupin  (f.b. ) 
Nickola  Tesla  (f .b. ) 
Albert  Einstein  (f.b.) 
Paul  de  Kruif 


Musicians 

Stephen  Foster 
'iheodore  rrhomas  (f.b.) 
John  Philip  Sousa 
Edward  MacDowell 
Victor  Herbert 
Reginald  DeKoven 
Ethelbert  Nevin 
Paul  whiteman 
Walter  Damrosch  (f.b.) 
Frank  Damrosch  (f.b.) 
George  Gershwin 


Jasbo  Brown 

Irving  Berlin 

Arturo  Toscanini  (f.b.) 

Serge  Koussevitzky (f .b. ) 

Leopold  Stokowski  (f.b, ) 

Jose  Iturbi  (f.b.) 

Yehudi  Menuhin  (f.b.) 

Marian  Anderson 

Paul  Robeson 

Roland  Hayes 

Deems  Taylor 


Naturalists 

John  James  Audubon 
John  Muir 
Luther  Burbank 


Newspapermen  and  Publishers 
James  Gordon  Bennett 
Horace  Greeley 
Joseph  Pulitzer  (f.b.) 


William  Allen  /tfhite 
Edward  Bok  (f .b. ) 


Reformers 
Health 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


Walter  Reed 
James  Carroll 
Jesse  Lazear 
John  R.  Kissinger 
John  J.  Moran 


Housing 


Jane  Ad dams 
Ellen  Gates  Starr 
Carl  Schurz  (f.b. ) 


Dr.  rtill  Mayo 

Dr.  Charles  Mayo 

Dr.  William  T.  G.Morton 

Dr.  William  C.  Gorgas 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  (f.b.) 


Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
Jacob  Riis  (f.b. ) 


Labor 


John  Mitchell 

Samuel  Gompers  (f.b.  ) 


Uriah  S.  Stephens 
Eugene  Debs 
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Prisons 

Dorothea  Dix 
Daniel  Webster 

Public  Welfare 

Clara  Barton 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

Slavery 

William  Lloyd  Garrison 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

Temperance 

Frances  Willard 


Julia  Ward  Howe 
Susan  5.  Anthony 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt 


Women1 s  Rights 

Anna  H.  Shaw 
Lucy  Stone 
Lucretia  Mott 
Mary  Lyon 

World  i^eace 

blihu  Root 
Iheodore  Roosevelt 
Woodrow  Wilson 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Societies  and  Organizations 
Children 

Boy  Scouts 
Campfire  Girls 
Girl  Scouts 
4-H  Club 


Farmers 

Ihe  Grange 


Labor 

Ihe  Knights  of  Labor  (ihe  Five  Stars) 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
United  Mine  Workers 

Committee  for  Industrial  Organization 


Temperance 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
American  Temperance  Society 
American  Temperance  Union 
Anti-Saloon  League 

Young  People 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


Sportsmen 

Abner  Doubleday 
James  Nai smith 
John  Woodruff 
Jesse  Owens 
Joe  Louis 


Henry  Armstrong 
waiter  Camp 
Walter  Johnson 
Babe  Ruth 
Lou  Gehrig 


Writers 

Walt  (//hitman 
Mark  Twain 
James  W.  Riley 
Edgar  Allan  Poe 
James  P.  Cooper 
Washington  Irving 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 
Joel  Chandler  Harris 
James  R.  Lowell 


John  G.  Whittier 
Oliver  W.  Holmes 
Bret  Harte 
George  If.  Cable 
Thomas  N.  Page 
Eugene  Field 
Mary  Antin  (f.b.) 
Carl  Sandburg 
Willa  Cather 
Sinclair  Lewis 
Margaret  Mitchell 
Robert  Frost 
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Optional  related  activities. —  (to  be  put  on  in- 
dividual 5  by  8  inch  cards) 

1.  Get  from  Miss  Gage  Coca-Cola  booklets  about  the 
development  of  the  glass,  the  cotton,  and  the 
motion  picture  industries,     These  are  just  three 
examples  of  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in 
the  United  States  of  America,     Paste  in  the  ac- 
companying pictures  and  read  the  text  material. 
Keep  the  booklets  with  your  unit  material. 

2.  Illustrate  your  book  report  in  black  and  white 
or  color.     Ask  Miss  Gage  for  the  paper. 

3.  Draw  a  set  of  pictures  in  color  to  illustrate 
the  stanzas  of  America  the  Beautiful  or  America 
for  Me.     The  first  poem  is  to  be  found  in  Prose 
and  Poetry  Adventures  Pages  474-5.     The  second 
is  in  Literature  and  Living  Book  3  (blue)  Page 
355.     Miss  Gage  will  furnish  the  paper  if  you 
wish. 

4.  Draw  a  cartoon  illustrating  the  contribution  of 
our  foreign-born  citizens  to  our  American  way 
of  life.     Make  it  special  for  one  person  or 
general  for  a  group  of  citizens. 

5.  Draw  a  cartoon  to  show  the  improvement  in  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  one  of  the  reforms  that 

developed  in  our  country.     Show  a  Before  and 
After  view. 
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6.     Write  an  Imaginary  conversation  between  your- 
self and  one  of  the  important  persons  we  have 
studied  in  this  unit.     Be  careful  to  use  quo- 
tation marks  correctly, 
7.     Make  a  poster  advertising  the  advantages  of 
the  American  way  of  life.     Keep  it  simple  and 
direct.     Don't  put  too  much  in  it. 

8.  Print  your  submitted  quotation  (C.A.  No.  20)  - 
Illuminate  it  or  decorate  it  artistically.  Use 
white  drawing  paper  that  you  can  get  from  Miss 
Gage. 

9.  Memorize  I  Am  an  American  by  Lieberman,  Prose 
and  Poetry  Adventures  Pages  471-2.  Recite  it 
to  the  class  at  the  conclusion  of  our  unit. 

10.  Attend  one  of  the  several  meetings  planned  in 
Hartford  for  the  observance  of  I  Am  an  American 
Day  on  May  18.     Report  to  Miss  Gage  and  the 
class  the  highlights  of  the  meeting.     Plan  to 
tell  where  and  when  it  was  held,  who  spoke,  and 
any  special  information  that  is  interesting  and 
appropriate. 

11.  Make  a  collection  of  paintings  by  one  of  the 
artists  listed  in  this  unit.     Display  these 
pictures  on  one  of  our  bulletin  boards.  Have  an 
appropriate  explanation  posted,  too. 
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12.  Plan  a  display  of  pictures  particularly  appropri- 
ate to  some  part  of  this  unit.     Ask  for  bulletin 
board  space  to  show  these  pictures. 

13.  Collect  the  names  of  children's  books  illustrated 
by  Howard  Pyle.     List  them  in  your  notebook. 

14.  Draw  a  sketch  or  picture  of  the  Noah  (Vebster  birth- 
place, statue,  or  school.    You  might  like  to  put 
all  three  with  a  sketch  of  Noah  Webster  himself  in- 
to a  frieze  or  mural. 

15.  Interview  someone  who  might  be  familiar  with  the 
early  days  of  Noah  mebster  School,  Find  out  how 
it  came  to  be  named  as  we  are  not  located  very 

near  Noah  Webster's  birthplace.     Miss  Lillian  Conant 
on  Lorraine  street  or  Miss  Edith  Bean  in  Newington 
might  know.     Miss  Edna  Smith  in  Clinton,  Connecti- 
cut, is  another  suggestion. 

16.  Make  a  collection  of  magazine  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements that  apply  to  people  listed  in  this 
unit,     wiount  them  for  display  in  the  classroom. 

17.  If  you  can  play  a  composition  by  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can composers  please  volunteer  to  do  so  for  the 
class.     vVe  can  use  the  school  library  for  your  pro- 
gram.    Perhaps  you  can  get  some  classmates  to  play, 
too. 

18.  Collect  several  phonograph  records  that  illustrate 
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different  American  composers.     Plan  an  introduction 
to  each  composer.     Present  these  records  to  the 
class  by  appointment.     We  can  use  the  school  li- 
brary for  your  program. 

19.  If  you  have  heard  any  of  these  musicians,  artists, 
or  authors,  listed  in  our  unit,  speak  in  person, 
or  on  the  radio,  or  in  the  movies,  list  the  in- 
stances and  hand  them  to  Miss  Gage. 

20.  Ask  your  family  to  tell  you  of  any  personal  mem- 
ories they  have  of  some  of  the  people  we  are  study- 
ing.    Plan  to  share  these  memories  with  the  rest  of 
us. 

21.  Visit  the  Avery  and  Morgan  Memorial  museums.  Report 
orally  or  in  written  form  on  the  things  you  saw. 
These  art  museums  are  located  in  the  square  with 
the  Hartford  Public  Library.     They  are  open  Tues- 
day through  Saturday  from  12  -  5  P.  M.  and  on  Sun- 
day from  2  -  5  P.  M.     They  are  not  open  on  Monday. 

22.  If  any  of  your  immediate  family  came  to  this  country 
as  immigrants  have  them  tell  you  of  their  experi- 
ences,    write  notes  to  hand  in  or  report  to  the 
class  orally. 

25.     Find  out  all  you  can  about  attempts  at  better 

housing  in  Hartford.     What  housing  units  have  been 
built  here?     where  are  they  located?    Are  they  per- 


« 
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manent  or  temporary? 

24.  Make  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  graph  on  page  467  of 
Casner  and  Gabriel's  Story  of  Democracy.  Below 
the  graph  print  a  sentence  explaining  why  there 
was  such  a  decline  in  immigration  during  the  last 
period  recorded. 

25.  Enlarge  a  map  or  graph  you  have  found  interesting. 
Attach  to  it  a  written  explanation  so  that  both  can 
be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

26.  Prepare  a  paper  to  be  given  before  the  class  about 
the  following  subjects:  (a)  Characteristics  of  the 
Well-educated  Man  or  Woman;  (b )  The  J^art  Played  by 
Government  in  Educating  Me;  (c)  How  I  May  Continue 
My  Education  after  School  Days  Are  Over;  (d)  Pro- 
visions My  Community  Makes  for  Educating  Its  Citi- 
zens . 

27.  Make  a  health  poster  based  on  the  idea  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  prevent  disease  than  to  cure  it.  What 
saying  do  you  know  which  begins  "An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention. ..  "?    This  statement  might  be  used  as  the 
message  of  the  poster. 

28.  Prepare  to  sing  one  of  our  American  folksongs  to 
the  class.     1'ell  the  story  of  how  it  came  to  be 
written  as  an  introduction  to  your  presentation. 

29.  Find  out  about  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at  Coopere- 
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town,  New  York.     List  in  your  notebook  the  men 
who  are  members  of  it.     Report  what  you  find  to 
the  class.    You  might  prefer  to  make  this  report 
in  the  form  of  a  booklet  with  an  appropriate  de- 
sign on  the  cover. 

30.  Make  a  Time  Line  for  one  of  the  subjects  in  this 
unit  that  you  have  enjoyed  most.     Put  on  the  dates, 
events,  inventions,  or  persons  that  are  important 
to  your  subject.     Use  notebook  paper,  large  draw- 
ing paper,  the  blackboard,  or  the  space  above  the 
blackboards  in  Room  6.     See  Hartman's  America-Land 
of  Freedom  and  Wilson  and  Lamb's  American  History 
for  helpful  material. 

31.  Arrange  a  display  of  postage  stamps  appropriate  for 
this  unit.     Label  it  carefully.     Show  it  to  the 
class . 

32.  Serve  on  the  committee  to  classify  and  display  the 
quotations  submitted  by  the  class. 

33.  Serve  on  the  committee  to  plan  a  summary  program 
that  will  let  all  the  pupils  pool  and  share  their 
unit  experiences. 

34.  Have  you  a  suggestion  of  something  you  would  like 
to  do?    Ask  Miss  Gage  for  permission  to  do  it. 
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Evaluative  activities.-" 

1,     Objective  test  (Repeat  Preliminary  test) 

2#     Composition  on  American  way  of  life  (Core  Act- 
ivity 24) 

3.  Notebook  containing: 

a.  Conditions  allowing  growth  of  American  way 

of  life 

b.  Descriptive  adjectives 

c.  Eiographical  sketches  6-12 

d.  List  of  Hall  of  Fame  members 

e.  Eook  report 

f.  Quotation 

g.  American's  Creed 

h.  English  Composition  mentioned  above 

i.  Coca-Cola  Booklets 

(1)  Glass 

(2)  Cotton 

(3)  Moving  Pictures 
j.  Appropriate  clippings 

4.  Book  Report  (included  in  notebook  too) 

5.  Any  Optional  Related  Activities 

6.  Ability  plus  accomplishment  plus  attitude 

7.  Final  program  for  pooling  and  sharing  experiences. 

8.  Questionnaire  to  be  filled  out  by  the  pupils. 

9.  Summary  of  the  unit  in  composition  form. 

10.     Give  same  final  mark  in  both  social  studies  and 
literature  on  report  cards. 
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References  for  the  pupil's  use . 

Explanation  of  symbols  used  for  references: 


To  be  found  in  room  library  r 

To  be  found  in  school  library  x 

From  the  public  libraries  o 

Belongs  to  Miss  Gage  # 

Especially  good  * 


General  Reference  Books  in  the  School  Library: 

tfCompton1 s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  (Also  in 

classroom) 
■it-World  Book  Encyclopedia 
Book  of  Knowledge 
Nelson's  Encyclopedia 
The  Standard  Reference  Work 
The  New  International  Encyclopedia 
Winston's  Cumulative  Loose-Leaf  En- 
cyclopedia 
Unabridged  Webster's  Dictionary  (Also 
in  classroom) 
ttWebster's  Biographical  Dictionary 
World  Almanac  r 
Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American 

Biography,  Appelton,  1898,  r 
Building  America,  Volume  1,  Society 
for  Curriculum  Study 
*The  Pageant  of  America,  Gabriel,  Yale 
U.  Press,  1927 
Volume  2,  The  American  Spirit  in  Letters 
Volume  10,  American  Idealism  (Religion) 
Volume  12,  The  American  Spirit  in  Art 
Volume  13,  The  American  Spirit  in  Architecture 
Volume  14,  The  American  Stage 
Volume  15,  Annals  of  American  Sport 
■*0ur  Freedom  Series  (will  be  in  classroom) 

Fair  Trial,  Williams,  Row,  Peterson,  1941 
Liberty  of  the  Press 
Religious  Liberty 
Rights  of  Free  Speech 
The  Rights  We  Defend 


Transportation 

Airplanes        629  Boats  385 

Automobiles    629  Railroads  385 


{ 
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Art  and  Moving  Pictures 

1.  Bendick,  Jeanne,  Making  the  Movies,  Whittlesey 
House,  1945.  x 

2*     Carpenter,  Flora,  Stories  Pictures  Tell,  Bk.  8, 
Rand,  1918.  x 

5.  Chandler,  Anna,  Story-lives  of  Master  Artists, 
Stokes,  1929  First  Series,  1933,  Second 
Series.  o 

4.  Floherty,  John,  Moviemakers ,  Doubleday,  1935.  o 

5.  Hillyer,  V.  M. ,  and  Euey,  E.  G. ,  A  Child's  History 

of  Art,  Appleton,  Century,  1933.  x 

6.  Keliher,  Alice,  Movie  Makers,  Harper,  1939.  o 

7.  *Kent,  Rockwell,  /for Id- Famous  Paintings,  Wise,  1939.  # 

8.  Konody,  P.G.  and  others , Painting .Garden  City,  1935.  # 

9.  *Lester,  Katherine,  Great  Pictures  and  Their  Stories, 

Books  3,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Mentzer  Bush,  1927-30.  x 

10.  -aSimon,  Mrs.  Charles,  Art  in  the  New  Land,  Dutton, 
1945.  o 


Biography-Single  (Arranged  alphabetically 
by  the  subject) 

1.  Wise,  W.  E. ,  Jane  Addams  of  Hull-House.  Harcourt, 

1935.  o 

2.  Robinson,  Mabel,  Runner  of  the  Mountain  Tops;  The 

Life  of  Louis  Agassiz,  Random,  1939.  o 

3.  Antin,  Mary,  At  School  in  the  Promised  Land,  (Antin), 

Houghton,  Mifflin,  1912.  x 

4«  #Fast,  Howard,  Lord  Baden-Powell  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Messner,  1941  x 

5.  # Jenkins,  Ralph  and  darner,  Gertrude,  Henry  Barnard, 
Connecticut  State  Teachers  Association, 
1937.  # 
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6.  Root,  Harvey,  The  Boy's  Life  of  Barnum,  Harper, 

1926.  o 

7.  #Nolan,  Jeanette,  The  Story  of  Clara  Barton  of  the 

Red  Cross,  Messner,  1941,  x 

8.  Pace,  Mildred,  Clara  Barton,  Scribner's,  1941.  o 

9.  #Baker,  Rachel,  The  First  Woman  Doctor,  (Blackwell), 

Messner,  1944    x  o 

10.  #Bok,  Edward,  A  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After,  (Bok), 

Scribner's,  1921.  o 

11.  *     The  Amerlcenization  of  Edward  Bok, 

Scribner's,  1924.  x 

12.  Jarden,  Mary,  Young  Brontes,  Viking,  1938.  o 

13.  Slusser,  E.  Y.  and  others,  Stories  of  Luther  Burbank 

and  His  Plant  School,  Scribner's,  1920.     x  o~~ 

14.  Carnegie,  Andrew,  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 

Houghton,  1920  r 

15.  ^Graham,  Shirley,  and  Lipscomb,  George,  Dr.  George 

Washington  Carver,  Scientist,  Messner, 
1944.      x  o 

16.  Long,  Laura,  Singing  Sisters,   (Cary),  Longmans, 

Green,  1941.  o 

17.  Mason,  Miriam,  Mark  Twain,   (Clemens),  Bobbs-Merrill, 

1942.  x 

18.  Paine,  Albert,  Boy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  Harper, 

1916.  o 

19.  Proudfit,  Isabel,  River  Boy,   (Mark  Twain),  Messner, 

1940.  o 

20.  *Malvern,  Gladys,  Curtain  Going  Up,  (Cornell), 

Messner,  1943.       x  o 

21.  Meadowcroft,  W.  H. ,  Boy's  Life  of  Edison,  Harper, 

1921.  o 

22.  Simonds,  W.  A.,  A  Boy  with  Edison,  Doubleday, 

Doran,  1931.  o 
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23.  Wise,  Winifred,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Rand,  1933.  o 

24.  Ferris,  Helen,  When  I  tfas  a  Girl,  Macmillan,  1930.  o 

25.  Nolan,  Jeanette,  The  Gay  Poet,   (Eugene  Field), 

Messner,  1940    x  o 

26.  *Purdy,  Claire.  He  Heard  America  Sing,  (Stephen 

Foster),  Messner,  1940.  x 

27.  Judson,  Clara,  Boat  Builder,   (Fulton),  Scribner's, 

1940.  x 

28.  ^Graham,  Frank,  Lou  Gehrig,  Putnam,  1942.  x 

29.  Ewen,  David,  The  Story  of  George  Gershwin,  Holt, 

1943.  o 

30.  tfFast,  Howard,  Goethals  and  the  Panama  Canal, 

Messner,  1944.     x  o 

31.  #Regli,  Adolph,  Rubber's  Goodyear,  Messner,  1941.  x 

32.  Irwin,  Will,  Herbert  Hoover,  Century,  1928.  x 

33.  *Tharp,  Louise,  A  Sounding  Trumpet, (J.W.Howe) , 

McBride,  1944.  x 

34.  ^Keller,  Helen,  The  Story  of  My  Life,  Houghton, 

Mifflin,  1928.  x 

35.  Longfellow,  Henry,  Children's  Own  Longfellow, 

Houghton,  1908.  o 

36.  Choate  Anne,  and  Ferris,  Helen,  Juliette  Low  and 

the  Girl  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  1928.  x  o 

37.  *Regli,  Adolph,  The  Mayos,  Messner,  1942.  o 

38.  Muir,  John,  The  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist,  Houghton, 

Mifflin,  1913  x 

39.  -M-Wood,  L.  N. ,  Walter  Reed,  Doctor  in  Uniform,  Messner, 

1943.     x  o 

40.  -a-Riis,  Jacob,  The  Making  of  an  American,  (Riis), 

Macmillan,  1901.  x 
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41.  Keith,  Harold,  Boy's  Life  of  Will  Rogers,  Crowell, 

1937.  o 

42.  Kleeman,  Rita,  Young  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

Messner,  1946.  o 

43.  Bishop,  Joseph,  Theodore  Roosevelt1 s  Letters  to 

His  Children,  Scribner's,  1919.     x  o 

44.  Hagedorn,  Hermann,  Boy's  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

Harper,  1922  o 

45.  Harlow,  Alvin,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Strenuous  Ameri- 

can, Messner,  1943  x~" 

46.  Shaw,  Anna,  The  Story  of  a  Pioneer,   (Shaw),  Harper, 

1915.  o 

47.  * Jones,  Leslie,  Ell  Terry,  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 

1942.     x  o 

48.  -fcHunt,  Mabel,  "Have  *ou  Seen  Tom  Thumb?",  Stokes, 

1942.  x  o 

49.  -K-vvashington,  Booker  T. ,  Up  from  Slavery ,( Washington) , 

Doubleday,  Doran,  1901.  o 

50.  Garbedlan,  Haig,  George  flea tinghouse ,  Dodd,  Mead, 

1943.  o 

51.  Deutsch,  Babette,  malt  whitman,  Messner,  1941.  o 

52.  Charnley,  Mitchell,  Boy's  Life  of  the  Wright 

Brothers ,  Harper,  1928.  o 


Biography-Collective 

1.  ^Famous  For  tune  s ,  Milton  Bradley,  1931.  x 

2.  Adams,  E.  C.  and  Foster,  tf.  D. ,  Heroines  of  Modern 

Progress ,  Sturgis  and  Walton,  1913,  o 

3.  Adams,  Jean  and  u.aton,  Margaret,  Heroines  of  the 

Sky,  Doubleday,  1942.  o 

4.  Bachman,  F.  P.,  Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions, 

American  Book  Company  1918.  o 
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5.  Bakeless,  Katherine,  Story-Lives  of  American  Com- 

posers, Stokes,  1941.  o 

6.  *Beard,  Annie,  Our  Foreign-Born  Citizens,  Crowell, 

1932.     x  o 

7.  Bolton,  Sarah,  Famous  American  Authors,  Crowell, 

1940.  o 


8.      Famous  Men  of  Science,  Crowell,  1941,  o 

9.      Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous, 

Crowell,  1925.  o 

10.      Lives  of  Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous, 

Crowell,  1939.  o 


11.  Brooks,  Elbridge,  Historic  Americans,  Crowell,  1899.  o 

12.  Cather,  Katherine,  Girlhood  Stories  of  Famous  Women, 

Apple  ton- Century,  1924.  o 

13.      lounger  Days  of  Famous  writers, 

Appleton-Century,  1925.  o 

14.  Chandler,  Anna,  Story-Lives  of  Master  Artists,  Stokes, 

1929  First  Series,  1933  Second  Series,  o 

15.  Coffman,  Ramon,  Famous  Authors  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

Barnes,  1943  o 

16.  -frCooper,  A.  C.  and  Palmer,  C.  A.,  Twenty  Modern 

Americans ,  Harcourt,  1942.  o 

17.  -M-Cottler,  Joseph,  and  Jaffe,  Haym,  Heroes  of  Civili- 

zation, Little,  Brown,  1933.     x  o 

18.  Darrow,  Floyd,  Builders  of  Empire,  Longmans,  Green, 

1930.  o 

19.  deKruif,  ^aul,  Hunger  Fighters ,  Harcourt,  Brace, 

1928.  x 

20.      Microbe  Fighters ,  Harcourt,  Brace, 


21.     Eberle,  Irmengarde,  Famous  Inventors  for  Boys  and 
Girls ,  Barnes,  1941.  o 
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22.  Eggleston,  E. ,  Stories  of  Great  Americans,  American 

Book,  1895.  o 

23.  -a-Faris,  John,  Makers  of  Our  History,  Ginn,  1917.  x 

24.      New  Winning  Their  fay,  Stokes,  1932.  o 

25.      Winning  iheir  Way,  Stokes,  1909.  o 

26.  Farjeon,  E.  and  H. ,  Heroes  and  Heroines,  Dutton, 

1933.  o 

27.  Ferris,  Helen,  Five  Girls  Who  Dared,  Macmillan, 

1931.  o 

28.      Girls  rtho  Did,  Dutton,  1927.  o 

29.  Fraser,  Chelsea,  Famous  American  Flyers,  Crowell, 

1941.  o 

30.  Gordy,  Wilbur,  Leaders  in  Making  America,  Scribner's, 

1930.  o 

31.  Hagedorn,  Hermann,  The  Book  of  Courage,  Winston, 

1930.     x  o 

32.  Holland,  Rupert,  Historic  Girlhoods,  Macrae, 1910.  o 

33.      Historic  Inventions,  Macrae, 

Smith,  1911.  o 

34.  Home,  0.  K.  and  Scobey,  K.  L. ,  Stories  of  Great 

Artists ,  American  Book  Company,  1903.  o 

35.  Hubbard,  Elbert,  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of 

American  Authors,  i-litnam,  1896.  x 

36.  Hylander,  C.  J.,  American  Inventors,  Macmillan, 

1934.  o 

37.  *Irwin,  Grace,  Trail-Blazers  of  American  Art,  Harper, 

1930.  o 

38.  Kirkland,  Winifred,  Girls  who  Became  Writers, 

Harper,  1933.  o 

39.  *Kunitz,  S.  J.  and  Haycroft,  H. ,  The  Junior  Book 

of  Authors,  Wilson,  1934.  x 
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40.  Lamprey,  L. ,  Days  of  the  Leaders,  Stokes,  1925.  x 

(Under  Fiction) 

41.    Days  of  the  Pioneers,  Stokes,  1924. 

x     (Under  Fiction) 

42.  Large,  Laura,  Little  reople  Who  Became  Great,  flat, 

Mink,  1935.  r 

43.  Law,  Frederick,  Modern  Great  Americans,  Century, 

1926.  o 

44.  Lefferts,  Walter,  American  Leaders,  Books  1,  2. 

Lippincott,  1919.  o 

45.  *Miller,  Olive,  The  Latch  Key  of  My  Bookhouse,  The 

Bookcase  for  Children,  1925.  x 

46.  Montgomery,  E.  R. ,  'Ihe  Story  Behind  Great  Medical 

Discoveries ,  McBride,  and  Jr.  Lit.  Guild, 
1945.     x  (Under  Fiction) 

47.  Morris,  Charles,  Heroes  of  Progress  in  America, 

Lippincott,  1919,  o 

48.  Parkman,  M.  R. ,  Fighters  for  reace,  Appleton- 

Century,  1919.  o 

49.  *   Heroes  of  Today,  Apple ton-Century, 

1917.  o 

50.    Heroines  of  service,  Appleton- 

Century,  1917.  o 

51.  Patterson,  John,  America's  Greatest  Inventors, 

Crowell,  1943.  o 

52.  Power,  R.  D. ,  Great  People  of  the  Past,  Macraillan, 

1932.  o 

53.  Raymond,  C.  H. ,  btory  Lives  of  the  Master  i/tfriters, 

Stokes,  1927.  o 

54.  Sanford,  C.  and  Owen,  G. ,  Modern  Americans,  Laurel, 

1920.  o 

55.  Scholes,  Percy,  The  First  Book  of  American  Musicians, 

Oxford,  1931,    See  also  Books  'Two  and  'Three,  o 
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56.  Smith,  B.  W. ,  Boyhoods  of  the  Presidents,  Lothrop, 

1929.  o 

57.  Stevenson,  B.  E.  and  E.  S.  B.,  Days  and  Deeds, 

Doubleday,  1931.  o 

58.  Stimpson,  Mary,  The  Child's  Book  of  American  Bi- 

ography, Little,  Brown,  1915.  x 
(3  copies ) 

59.  Stuart,  D.  M. ,  ihe  Girl  Through  the  Ages,  Lippincott, 

1933.  o 

60.  Wade,  Mary,  Ihe  Light-Brlngers ,  Little,  Brown,  1914.  x 

61.  #     The  New  Pioneers,  Little,  Brown,  1930.  x 

62.    Pilgrims  of  Today , Li t tie ,  Brown,  1916.  o 

63.  *White,  Trentwell,  Famous  Leaders  of  Industry,  'Third 

Ser_ie_8,  Page,  1931.  x 

64.  *i/Vildman,  Edwin,  Famous  Leaders  of  Industry,  First 

Series,  Page,  1920.  x 

65.  •*     Famous  Leaders  of  Industry,  Second 

Series,  Page,  1921.  x 

66.  Williams-Ellis,  Amabel,  Men  Who  Found  Out,  McCann, 

1930.  x 

67.  *Woodburn,  J.  A.  and  Moran,  T.  F. ,  The  Makers  of 

America,  Longmans,  Green,  1922.     r  x"~ 

68.  Yost,  Edna,  Modern  Americans  in  Science  and  Invention, 

Stokes,  1941.  o 


Explorers 

1.  O'Brien,  J.  S. ,  By  Dog  Sled  with  Byrd,  Follett, 

1931.     x  o 

2.  Siple,  Paul,  Boy  Scout  with  Byrd,  Putnam,  1931.  o 

3.      Scout  to  Eaplorer ,  Putnam,  1936.  o 
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General  United  States  History 

1.  Beard,  C.  A.  and  Bagley,  If.  C,  The  History  of  the 

American  People,  Macmillan,  1923.  Chapters 
16-19,  25,  26,  50.  r 

2.  Casner,  M.  B.  and  Gabriel,  R.  H. ,  Exploring  Ameri- 

can History,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1935.  Unit 
VIII,  Probs.  21,  22.  r 

3.      The  Story  of 

American  Democracy,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1942. 
Unit  9    r    (2  copies) 

4.  Chadsey,  C.  E. ,  Weinberg,  L. ,  Miller,  C.  P., 

America  in  the  Making,  From  Wilderness  to 
world  Power,  Heath,  1927-8.     Chapters  46-9  r 

5. 


America  in  the  Making,  'ihe  Growth  of  the 
Nation,  Heath,  1928.     Chapters  18-21,  27-30.  r 

6.  *Faulkner,  H.  U. ,  Kepner,  T. ,  Pitkin,  V.  E. ,  USA, 

Harper,  1945.  Unit  7.  Basic  text.  40  copies  r 

7.  Freeland,  G.  B« ,  and  Adams,  J.  T. ,  America's  Progress 

in  Civilization,  Scribner's,  1936.  Unit  XI  r 

8.  #Freeland,  G.  E. ,  Walker,  E.  E. ,  Williams,  H.  E. , 

America' a  Building,  The  Makers  of  Our  Flag, 
Scribner's,  1937.     Pages  180-406.  r 

9.  -w-Freeman,  Melville,   The  btory  of  Our  Republic,  Davis, 

1938.     Part  II,  Units  II,  III,  IV.  r 

10.  Hart,  Albert,  School  History  of  the  United  States, 

American  Book  Company,  1928.  r 

11.  -M-Hartman,  Gertrude,  America,  Land  of  Freedom,  Heath, 

1946.     Units  5,  6,  8,  9.  r 

12.      These  United  States  and  How  They 

Came  to  Be,  Macmillan,  1932.     x  o 

13.  Huberman,  L. ,  We  the  People.  Harper,  1932.     x  o 

14.  Kelty,  Mary,  Life  in  Modern  America,  Ginn,  1943. 

Units  2,  4.  r 
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15.  Lawson,  Robert,  Watchwords  of  Liberty,  Little, 

Brown,  1943.  x 

16.  McGuire,  Edna,  A  Full-Grown  Nation,  Macmillan, 

1937.     Divisions  4,  7.  r 

17.  -»*McGuire,  Edna,  Portwood,  Thomas,  The  Rise  of  Our 

Free  Nation,  Macmillan,  1942.  Chapters 
10,  11,  14-16,  19-21.  r 

18.  Mills,  Lewis,  The  Story  of  Connecticut,  Scribner's, 

1932.  r 

19.  Pyne,  Mabel,  The  Little  History  of  the  United  States, 

Houghton,  Mifflin,  1940.     x  o 

20.  Southworth,  G.  V.,  and  J.  V.,  American  History,  1942 

to  Present  Day,  Iroquois,  1946.     Part  II, 
Units  2,  3,  4,  5.  r 

21.  Stanley,  Richard,  Connecticut  at  the  Start  of  Her 

Fourth  Century,  Connecticut  State  Department 
Education,  1944.     Page  40  on.  r  (4  copies) 

22.  Tryon,  R.  M. ,  Lingley,  C. ,  The  American  People  and 
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Section  1 
Test  Results  Units  I  and  II 


Table  1.     Gains  Made  by  38  Eighth-Grade  Pupils 
from  Preliminary  Objective  Test  to 
Pinal  Objective  Test  of  Unit  I. 


Pupils 

Pre-test 

Pinal 

Gain 

Score 

Score 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

28 

49 

21 

2 

34 

48 

14 

3 

26 

47 

21 

4 

26 

46 

20 

5 

31 

46 

15 

6 

22 

45 

23 

7 

36 

45 

9 

8 

24 

45 

21 

9 

34 

45 

11 

10 

32 

45 

13 

11 

31 

43 

12 

12 

34 

43 

9 

13 

25 

43 

18 

14 

32 

42 

10 

15 

29 

42 

13 

16 

23 

40 

17 

17 

28 

40 

12 

18 

29 

39 

10 

19 

16 

39 

23 

20 

20 

38 

18 

21 

36 

38 

2 

22 

20 

38 

18 

23 

23 

37 

14 

24 

28 

37 

9 

25 

22 

36 

14 

26 

26 

35 

9 

27 

16 

33 

17 

28 

20 

32 

12 

29 

18 

31 

13 

30 

19 

30 

11 

31 

18 

30 

12 

32 

16 

28 

12 

33 

16 

28 

12 

34 

18 

27 

Q 

35 

11 

27 

16 

36 

18 

26 

8 

37 

14 

21 

7 

38 

21 

19 

-2 

Table  2.     The  Test  Gains  in  Unit  I  of  38  Eighth- 
Grade  .Pupils  Grouped  According  to 
Intelligence  (Quotient. 


Puni 1 s 

TQ 

rre-tesi 

rinal 

Gain 

Score 

Score 

1  1  \ 

lU 

/  o  \ 

(2) 

i  mm  \ 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

130 

29 

42 

13 

2 

128 

26 

46 

20 

3 

126 

34 

48 

14 

4 

123 

28 

49 

21 

5 

121 

22 

36 

14 

6 

120 

26 

47 

21 

7 

120 

22 

45 

23 

8 

119 

31 

46 

15 

9 

119 

16 

33 

17 

10 

118 

24 

45 

21 

11 

118 

34 

45 

11 

12 

118 

32 

45 

13 

13 

116 

28 

37 

9 

14 

115 

34 

43 

9 

15 

114 

20 

38 

18 

16 

114 

25 

43 

18 

17 

112 

18 

27 

9 

18 

111 

31 

43 

12 

19 

111 

23 

37 

14 

20 

111 

28 

40 

12 

21 

109 

36 

45 

9 

22 

109 

18 

30 

12 

23 

108 

23 

40 

17 

24 

108 

26 

35 

9 

25 

108 

20 

38 

18 

26 

107 

16 

39 

23 

27 

107 

36 

38 

2 

28 

106 

32 

42 

10 

29 

106 

29 

39 

10 

30 

103 

20 

32 

12 

31 

103 

14 

21 

7 

32 

99 

16 

28 

12 

33 

97 

16 

28 

12 

34 

94 

18 

±o 

35 

94 

21 

19 

-2 

36 

91 

18 

26 

8 

37 

90 

19 

30 

11 

38 

82 

11 

27 

16 
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The  following  three  figures  have  been  constructed  from 
the  information  listed  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3.    Figures  1,  2, 
and  3  are  similar  in  form  showing  five  groups.    Each  group  is 
one  S.  D.  (Standard  Deviation).     Group  I  at  the  extreme  right 
of  each  figure  shows  the  superior  scores.     Group  II  shows 
scores  above  average.     Group  III,  in  which  the  Mean  falls, 
shows  the  average  scores.     Group  IV  shows  those  scores  below 
average,  and  Group  V  shows  the  inferior  scores. 

Figures  1  and  2  show  one  score  that  is  more  than  2.5 
Standard  Deviations  below  the  Mean.     This  is  designated  by 
the  dotted  line  extending  to  the  left  of  Group  V. 
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Mean      12.97  Standard  Deviation  5.01 

Figure  1.     Relative-growth  scale  of  38  eighth- 
grade  pupils  grouped  according  to  gains  made  on 
the  objective  test  of  Unit  I. 
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Mean      110.25  Standard  Deviation  10.45 

Figure  2.     The  38  eighth-grade  pupils  grouped 
according  to  Intelligence  Quotient. 
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Mean      8.06  Standard  Deviation  6.84 

Figure  3.    Relative-growth  scale  of  38  eighth- 
grade  pupils  grouped  according  to  gains  made  on 
the  objective  test  of  Unit  II. 


Figure  3  shows  one  score  that  is  more  than  2.5 
Standard  Deviations  above  the  Mean.     This  is  designated 
by  the  dotted  line  extending  to  the  right  of  Group  I. 

Comparison  of  Figures  1  and  3  shows  that  the  gains 
in  Unit  II  were  not  as  great  as  those  in  Unit  I.  Possible 
reasons  for  this  will  be  found  in  Section  4  of  this  chap- 
ter in  the  Teacher's  Observations  for  Unit  II. 


Table  3.     Gains  Made  by  58  Eighth-Grade  Pupils 
from  Preliminary  Objective  Test  to 
Final  Objective  Test  of  Unit  II. 


r  ma  j. 

Gain 

00  ore 

£>cor  e 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

X 

4y 

23 

Q 

A  'K 

71 

28 

o 

71 

19 

A 
4 

5<d 

OO 

6 

5 

40 

57 

17 

a 
O 

oy 

C 

53 

14 

17 

/)  /t 
44 

5«C 

8 

ft 

A  "7 

4  / 

CI 

51 

4 

Q 

il  A 
44 

CT 
51 

7 

10 

44 

50 

6 

XX 

OO 

50 

12 

A 

4y 

6 

40 

A  O 

4y 

6 

A"7 
4  / 

4o 

1 

15 

42 

47 

5 

10 

A  A 
44 

A  n 

47 

3 

X  / 

01 

45 

14 

1  ft 
ID 

StSO 

yl  A 

44 

18 

1  Q 

Oft 

44 

16 

20 

32 

44 

12 

6  all 

OO 

45 

10 

CO 

v>4 

45 

9 

O"^ 

00 

45 

7 

OA 

40 

8 

25 

38 

40 

2 

pa 
00 

31 

39 

8 

0  0 

cy 

35 

6 

Oft 
■SO 

O  C 

CO 

32 

6 

111 

32 

1 

30 

36 

31 

-5 

01 

OA 

<&4 

50 

6 

1MB 

1  Q 
XV 

OQ 

CO 

9 

33 

26 

Ct  1 

1 

34 

23 

26 

3 

35 

17 

26 

9 

36 

21 

22 

1 

37 

20 

21 

1 

38 

16 

18 

2 
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Section  2 
Changes  Made  While  Teaching  Unit  I 
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Change  In  Time  Allotment. —  The  time  allotment 
planned  was  four  weeks.     The  actual  time  used  was  six 
weeks  which  was  a  full  marking  period. 

Changes  in  the  Core  Activities  Guide  Sheets. —  In 
number  4  the  phrase  in  England  was  omitted  and  the  word 
English  inserted  before  leaders. 

Number  12  was  rewritten  as  follows:     List  the 
foreign  leaders  who  came  to  assist  us. 

In  number  15  of  1783  was  inserted  after  Paris  and 
Revolutionary  before  War. 

Number  23  was  rewritten  as  follows:     On  a  map  of 
North  America  color  the  new  nation  with  its  boundaries 
of  1783.     Color  and  label  the  claims  of  other  countries, 
also.     Include  an  appropriate  title.     Use  Rugg's  History 
of  American  Civilization,  Page  251. 

It  was  decided  that  number  23  should  have  followed 
Core  Activity  number  15, 

To  number  24  the  reference  USA,  Page  95  was  added. 

From  number  26  the  v/ord  Literature  was  omitted. 

In  number  30  the  words  the  bulletin  board  were  re- 
placed by  pages  11  and  12. 

The  first  word  in  number  32  was  changed  from  Oral 
to  Silent. 

In  number  33  Choral  Speaking  was  made  Silent  Read- 
ing. 


In  the  note  at  the  end,  numbers  32  and  33  were 
eliminated  by  becoming  silent  reading  activities. 

The  silent  reading  of  Paul  Revere 's  Ride  by 
Longfellow  and  The  Concord  Hymn  by  Lmerson  became  oral 
presentations  by  choral  speaking  prepared  when  the 
class  was  asked  to  present  two  numbers  for  a  poetry 
assembly.     The  following  plan  was  made  by  the  pupils 
and  the  teacher. 

Paul  Revere' s  Ride 


1 

5 

All  the  class 

6 

14 

A  boy 

15 

23 

A  girl 

24 

30 

A  boy 

31 

41 

All  the  class 

42 

56 

Omit 

57 

72 

All  the  class 

73 

80 

A  girl 

81 

86 

Omit 

87 

92 

A  boy 

93 

100 

A  girl 

101 

110 

A  boy 

111 

118 

All  boys 

119 

124 

All  girls 

125 

130 

All  the  class 

The  Concord  Hymn 

Stanza  1  All  boys 

Stanza  2  All  girls 

Stanza  3  All  the  class 

Stanza  4  All  the  class 


Changes  in  References  for  the  Pupil's  Use. — 
North  America 

To  number  23  the  following  was  added: 
End  pages  excellent  map  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
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In  number  56  the  spelling  of  the  word 
Patriots  was  corrected. 

Number  53  was  starred  as  an  excellent 

reference. 

To  number  96  was  added  #  to  show  that  the 
teacher  had  a  copy,  too. 
Fiction 

Number  5  was  eliminated  as  not  appropriate 

for  the  unit. 

Changes  in  Evaluative  Activities. — 

An  evaluative  activity  of  a  visit  to  the 
Children1 s  Museum  had  to  be  cancelled  as  the  appropriate 
films  were  not  available.     To  replace  this,  the  teacher 
showed  some  of  her  Kodachrome  slides  of  historic  points 
in  Boston  and  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  and  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

A  written  summary  of  the  unit  answered  in 
composition  form  the  question,  "vtihat  are  the  principal 
ideas  that  you  have  learned  from  this  unit,   fThe  New 
World  Separates  from  the  Old1   ?"  The  results  showed  that 
more  work  of  this  kind  is  needed. 


Section  3 
Changes  Made  While  Teaching  Unit 
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Change  In  Time  Allotment.—  The  planned  time  allot- 
ment of  four  weeks  became  in  actual  practice  five  weeks. 

Changes  in  the  Core  Activities  Guide  Sheets.--  The 
following  sentence  was  eliminated  from  the  Directions: 
Fiction  from  the  public  libraries  will  be  in  a  rear 
bookcase.     It  seemed  better  not  to  introduce  fiction 
into  this  unit. 

The  date  of  death  was  added  to  the  directions 
for  the  biographical  sketches. 

The  following  was  added  to  number  13:     Check  the 
ones  in  our  unit 

Names  added  by  pupil-suggestion  to  those  already 

listed  as  possibilities  for  study  were  as  follows: 

Katherine  Cornell  Actress 

P.   T.  Barnum  Producer 

Charles  W*.  Eliot  Educator 

Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  Educator 

Eli  Terry  Inventor 

Under  the  heading  Architects  the  name  Fred  L. 
Olmsted  was  changed  to  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Senior. 

To  the  following  names  of  people  whom  the  pupils 

found  to  be  foreign-born  were  added  the  letters  (f.  b.). 

John  Drew  Actor 

Mary  Pickford  Actress 

Al  Jolson  Actor 

Emanuel  Leutze  Artist 

Thomas  Nast  Artist 

Alexander  G.  Bell  Inventor 

James  J.  Hill  Inventor 
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Victor  Herbert 
Irving  Berlin 
John  J,  Audubon 
John  Muir 
James  G.  Bennett 
Anna  H.  Shaw 


Musician 
Musician 


Naturalist 
Naturalist 
Newspaperman 
Reformer 


The  place  of  birth  of  Al  Jolson  was  a  matter  of 
great  discussion  for  several  references  gave  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  several  gave  Russia.  One  pupil  volunteered 
to  write  him  in  order  to  get  the  correct  information. 
She  did  so  but  at  this  writing  has  not  yet  received  an 
answer. 

In  the  list  of  Societies  and  Organizations  the 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  should  read  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organization. 

References  to  be  omitted. 


Single  Biography 


Number  12    Jar den,  Young  Brontes 


Number  35    Longfellow,  Children's  Own 
Longfellow 


Collective  Biography 


Number  b7    Stevenson,  Days  and  Deeds 


References  to  be  added. -- 


Single  Biography 


Hawthorne,  Hildegarde,  Romantic  Rebel 
(Nathaniel  Hawthorne),  Century,  1932.  x 


.Proudfit,  Isabel,  Noah  Webster,  Messner, 


1942. 


x 


Machines 

Hartman,  Gertrude,  Machines  and  the  Men  Who 
Made  the  World  of  Industry,  Macmillan,  1939.  x 

Notes  to  be  added  to  General  United  States  History 
References. — 

Number      6    Basic  text 

Number    11    Recent  publication 

Number    26    Recent  publics tion 
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Section  4 

Observations  on  Results  Obtained  from  Teaching 
Units  I  and  II 
Pupils'  Observations  Unit  I 
Pupils'  Observations  Unit  II 
Teacher's  Observations  Units  I  and  II 
Observations  of  Others 

Eighth-Grade  Homeroom  Teacher 
Principal 
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Pupils1  Observations  from  (Questionnaire  follow- 
ing Unit  I.~ 

1«     List  briefly  the  reasons  why  you  have  en- 
joyed using  the  unit  method  of  study. 

Freedom  to  move  about  and  talk  with  class- 
mates 

Working  in  groups 

Preliminary  and  Final  Objective  Tests 
Working  at  one's  own  speed 
Planning  one 1 s  own  homework 
Handing  in  work  when  completed 
Variety  of  activity 

Not  having  work  to  make  up  after  absence 

The  integration  of  social  studies  and 
literature 

Optional  Related  Activities 

Received  better  marks 

2.     List  briefly  the  reasons  why  you  have  not 

liked  studying  by  the  unit  method. 

No  definite  time  for  assignments  to  be 
ready 

Missed  class  discussion 
Too  many  references 

Moving  about  in  the  classroom  confusing  and 
noisy 

Too  much  reading  required 

Did  not  realize  need  to  work  continuously 
at  the  beginning  so  was  rushed  at  the 
close  of  the  unit. 


3,     What  changes  would  you  suggest  in  this  unit 
on  the  American  Revolutions  if  it  were  to  be  used  again? 
Oral  class  discussion 
Fewer  references 
Eliminate  Latin  America 

More  careful  wording  of  questions  and  prob- 
lems 

Eliminate  test  questions  on  Library  Dewey 
Decimal  system  as  unnecessary  to  the 
unit 

4»    What  has  been  the  reaction  of  your  family 
to  this  method  of  study? 
Surprise 
Approval 

School  teacher  Mother  very  interested 

Better  than  way  they  were  taught 

Too  difficult  for  eighth- graders 

Too  much  reading  required 

Doctor  Father  helped  with  core  activities 
and  "also  learned  from  It" 

No  comment  from  many 

5.     If  you  have  any  further  comments  please  add 

them  here. 

Eighth-grade  homeroom  teacher  commented  on 
noisy  conduct  in  her  classroom  because  of  unit  method 
in  the  social  studies  classroom. 

Didn't  think  any  subject  outside  of  the 
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American  Revolutions  would  be  so  interesting  with  the 
unit  method 

Learned  more  by  this  method 

Should  be  more  emphasis  on  local  history  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  period. 

Pupils1  Observations  from  Questionnaire  following 
Unit  II.— 

1.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  in  this  unit 
on  the  enrichment  of  our  American  way  of  life  if  it 
were  to  be  used  again? 

Include  directions  for  book  report  in  core 
activity  guide  rather  than  posting  on  bulletin  board 

Have  more  oral  work  in  the  form  of  reports, 
reading,  and  class  discussion 

Fairer  use  of  books  in  the  school  library 
Some  of  the  pupils  hid  Bartlett 1 s 
Familiar  Quotations  to  make  sure  that  they  could  get 
it  for  use.     Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary  was  very 
popular,  too. 

Have  each  pupil  choose  a  different  person  to 
study  and  report  orally  to  the  class 

Have  oral  biographical  sketches  as  well  as 

written 

2.  What  comments  have  your  family  or  friends 
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made  about  this  unit? 

Liked  it 

"Interesting,  fun,  hard  work" 

Not  so  much  studying  to  do  at  home  as  most 
of  it  could  be  done  at  school 

Good  preparation  for  high  school  and  college 

More  schools  should  use  this  method  of  study 

Bright  pupils  can  move  a^ong  quickly 

Too  hard 

Took  up  too  much  time 

An  eighth-grade  cousin  in  another  school 
wished  she  could  study  this  unit,  too 

3#     Have  you  enjoyed  this  unit  more  or  less  than 

our  first  unit? 

Most  pupils  answered  more 

Several  pupils  answered  less 

Several  pupils  made  no  comment 

4,     Explain  your  answer  to  question  3» 

More  — 

Enjoyed  using  school  library 
Use  of  clippings  interesting 
More  familiar  with  procedure 
More  fun 

Biographical  material  will  be  of  help  in 
high  school 

Hall  of  Fame  was  interesting 
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More  up-to-date  material 

Information  easier  to  find 

More  variety  than  first  unit 
Less  — 

Too  much  written  work 

Missed  map  work 

Missed  oral  reports 

Too  much  reading 
5.     what  further  suggestions  or  comments  do  you 

have? 

Have  more  time  for  this  unit 

The  unit  method  makes  it  possible  to  skip  home- 
work one  night  and  do  twice  as  much  the 
next 

These  two  units  have  given  much  information 
for  future  use 

Teacher's  Observations  from  Units  I  and  II, — 
Unit  I 

There  was  confusion  at  first  in  following 
the  mimeographed  activity  guide. 

It  was  necessary  to  use  only  the  class- 
room for  a  workroom  as  the  school  library  was  being  re- 
decorated.    This  caused  crowding  and  noise  that  would 
not  have  been  present  otherwise, 

l*upils  found  it  difficult  to  realize  that 
there  was  no  need  to  go  to  the  Branch  Library  for  books. 
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The  writer  has  worked  for  two  years  with  this  group  to 
form  the  public  library  habit  and  having  the  books 
brought  to  the  classroom  was  a  treat  for  the  pupils. 

Excellent  clippings  and  comments  on  cur- 
rent events  that  were  appropriate,  and  material  being 
published  that  correlated  with  this  unit  were  brought 
in  almost  daily.     This  was  the  result  of  last  year!s 
work  along  this  line  with  the  class. 

Occasional  periods  for  oral  biographical 
sketches  interrupted  study  but  seemed  to  be  best  for  a 
class  used  to  daily  oral  discussion. 

One  girl  who  was  going  to  Boston  for  the 
weekend  asked  the  teacher  for  a  list  of  historic  places 
to  visit.     She  covered  almost  all  of  them,  buying  sou- 
venirs and  taking  pictures.     She  was  given  time  to  tell 
about  this  trip  and  then  she  arranged  a  bulletin  board 
of  her  souvenir  postcards  and  maps.     This  pupil  has 
never  shown  such  interest  in  the  two  years  that  she  has 
been  in  the  writer's  classes. 
Unit  II 

The  pupils  were  at  ease  with  mimeographed 

guide  sheets. 

Freedom  to  use  the  school  library  when- 
ever necessary  was  enjoyed.     It  took  two  weeks  to  get 
the  class  into  the  habit  of  moving  quietly  from  class- 
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room  to  library  and  settling  quickly  to  work.  It  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  the  teacher  when  this  was  ac- 
complished. 

Pupils  volunteered  early  for  committees, 
ihis  was  not  true  in  Unit  I. 

There  was  more  Interest  in  the  bulletin 

board. 

Elihu  Root,  listed  as  a  reformer  for 
World  .feace,  was  a  distant  cousin  of  one  of  the  pupils 
who  chose  him  for  a  biographical  sketch. 

'ihe  teacher  learned  to  cut  stencils  and 
use  a  mimeograph  machine  for  this  second  unit  after  pay- 
ing a  large  bill  for  having  the  first  unit  core  activi- 
ties and  objective  test  done  professionally. 

Many  appropriate  articles  appeared  In 
magazines  and  newspapers  during  the  time  of  the  second 
unit.     Kadio  programs  often  referred  to  people  listed 
in  the  unit,     ihe  Cavalcade  of  America  on  May  12,  1947, 
was  especially  good  with  its  dramatization  of  the  story 
of  Joseph  ioilltzer.     About  one-third  of  the  class  heard 
this  program.     One  of  the  pupils  had  announced  it  a  week 
earlier  as  being  something  the  class  should  hear. 

More  pupils  participated  in  the  Optional 
Related  Activities  of  the  second  unit. 

ihe  program  planned  by  a  committee  of 
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pupils  for  the  sharing  of  experiences  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Unit  II  was  much  better  than  the  one  that  was 
part  of  Unit  X.    A  highlight  of  this  latter  program 
was  a  group  of  six  boys  that  sang  songs  by  Stephen 
Poster  accompanied  at  the  piano  by  a  boy  classmate. 

Gains  from  the  preliminary  to  the  fi- 
nal objective  test  in  Unit  I  were  from  -2  to  23  with 
a  mid-measure  of  12.5.     In  Unit  II  these  gains  were 
from  -5  to  28  with  a  mid-measure  of  6.5.     'lhere  are 
several  reasons  why  the  gains  on  the  second  unit  were 
not  as  great.     The  subject  matter  in  the  second  unit 
was  much  greater  in  scope.     Unit  II  had  to  be  completed 
in  five  weeks  while  Unit  I  took  six.    A  general  let- 
down near  graduation  time  was  noticeable  so  that  It 
probably  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  this  unit 
earlier  in  the  spring.     The  best  reason  to  the  writer 
seems  to  be  the  great  number  of  Interruptions  in  the 
May  school  schedule.     These  included  extra  rehearsals 
for  graduation  music,  two  orchestra  concerts  with  pre- 
liminary rehearsals  necessary,  painting  furniture  for 
the  kindergarten,  sandwich  sales  requiring  help  in 
carrying  furniture  and  maicing  sandwiches,  baseball 
excitement  over  winning  a  cup,  having  its  possession 
disputed,  and  having  to  replay  a  game,  extra  periods 
in  the  industrial  arts  room  to  complete  star  class 
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model  boats  In  time  for  a  city  regatta,  and  four  extra 
assemblies. 

Both  Units 

i^ipils  were  generally  delighted  to  have 
a  second  unit  when  it  was  introduced. 

Excellent  integration  of  social  studies, 
literature  and  iJinglish  composition  was  possible. 

Great  improvement  in  studying  by  the 
unit  method  was  seen. 

Better  self-control  developed  in  working 
in  groups  and  moving  about  the  room  and  school  library. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  individual  in- 
itiative develop. 

The  pupils  made  as  many  or  perhaps  more 
suggestions  than  the  teacher  in  the  rewording  and 
changing  of  material  in  both  units. 

One  of  the  pupils  who  had  to  leave  school 
in  January  because  of  an  extremely  nervous  condition 
came  in  for  brief  visits  during  the  second  unit.  Her 
doctor  had  warned  the  faculty  not  to  force  anything  on 
her  but  to  encourage  any  sign  of  interest  on  her  part. 
When  this  pupil  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  Core  Activities 
the  writer  was  pleased.     But  when  she  came  to  school  to 
spend  time  by  herself  in  the  school  library  in  order  to 
work  on  biographical  sketches  and  then  finally  handed 
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them  in  to  be  checked,  it  was  a  delightful  experience 
for  the  teacher. 

The  librarian  at  the  Mark  Twain  Branch 
of  the  Hartford  Public  Library,  Mrs.  Rioux,  was  very 
cooperative  in  helping  to  assemble  lists  of  appropri- 
ate books,  and  then  loaning  large  numbers  of  them  from 
her  own  library  and  the  main  library.     For  the  first 
unit  55  books  were  borrowed  for  six  weeks  and  for  the 
second  unit  105  books  were  taken  for  four  weeks.  The 
pupils  signed  for  these  books  in  the  classroom,  kept 
them  as  long  as  necessary,  and  returned  them  to  the 
shelves  at  their  convenience.     It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
report  that  all  books  were  returned  to  the  branch  li- 
brary on  the  date  due  after  each  unit. 

The  writer's  supervisor,  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Mahoney,  visited  the  class  for  one  forty-five  minute 
period  during  the  second  unit  on  the  invitation  of  the 
principal.     Dr.  Mahoney  was  interested  in  the  method 
being  used,  asked  questions  of  the  teacher  and  Individ 
ual  pupils,  and  took  with  him  copies  of  the  objective 
test  and  core  activities  for  both  units.     Some  days 
later,  the  writer  received  a  request  from  the  super- 
visor to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  for  a  survey  that 
Dr.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, was  making  of  social  studies  methods  used  in 
Hartford. 


Observations  of  Others 


The  following  comment  on  the  unit  method 

of  study  was  made  by  Miss  .Louise  M.  Kay,  the  homeroom 

teacher  of  this  eighth  grade  class. 

"I  found  the  eighth-graders  leaving 
their  seats  to  discuss  their  math  prob- 
lems and  working  them  out  for  each 
other.     It  took  some  time  for  me  to  con- 
vince them  that  written  math  was  really 
a  test,  and  that  while  they  were  per- 
mitted to  work  together  in  social  studies, 
they  were  not  to  do  so  in  math.  Gradually 
they  came  to  accept  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent subjects  required  different  ways  of 
working  and  I  have  had  no  difficulty  re- 
cently. 

"I  asked  the  eighth-graders  recently 
whether  they  would  rather  give  up  their 
spelling  period  or  their  social  studies 
period  for  graduation  rehearsal.  Their 
comments  were,  !0h,  let's  give  up  spell- 
ing.    Most  of  us  know  it  anyway  and  it's 
boring  -  but  social  studies  is  fun.  We'd 
much  rather  have  social  studies.*  This 
definitely  proves  that  boys  and  girls 
prefer  a  subject  requiring  much  greater 
effort  on  their  part,  provided  the  work 
is  made  interesting  to  them.H 

The  school  principal,  Miss  Mildred  L.  Lake,  has 
been  most  interested  in  these  two  units.     She  has 
often  visited  the  class  both  in  the  classroom  and  the 
school  library,  and  was  present  at  the  sharing  of  ex- 
periences program.     Her  cooperation  made  it  possible 
to  follow  the  unit  method  of  study  just  as  it  was 
planned.     This  is  her  comment  on  the  unit  method  of 


study. 


tt I  am  much  impressed  with  the  Unit 
Method  of  Studying  which  you  are 
using  with  the  eighth-grade,  'ihe 
positive  showing  of  such  qualities 
as  enthusiasm,  initiative,  co- 
operation, resourcefulness  and  com- 
munity interest  pleased  me  greatly. 

"Particularly  pleasing  is  the  fact 
that  the  slowest  of  the  group  have 
their  interest  alerted  and  are  meet- 
ing with  progress  and  success.  I 
hope  you  will  do  much  of  this  type 
of  work  for  us." 
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